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eae ONSIEUR LOUIS FONTAINE, 
IAI who may be called the father of 





Meauimia| the modern. school of architects 
WeNMEG) in France, died on the 10th inst. 
eens) © and has been buried at Pere La 
daise with great honour. A large number: of 
the members:of the French Institute, the great 
jority of the architects, sculptors, and painters 
wis, and a countless body of contractors and 
workmen of all. classes, followed his. body. to. the 
grave, and manifested their regard and regres. 
fontaine has an European reputation. In con- 


jmetion with Percier’ and with Bernier, he} 


directed public works under the sovereigns who 
ied over France: during more than. half a 
y,—from the time of Napoleon to the 
revolution. of 1848. Even then he might have: 
retained. his position. as: architect. at’ the palace 
of the Tuileries | under the Provisional Govern- 
ment; but he: declined: to: do so. 

The restorations at the Louvre and at the 
Thileries, the Triamphal Arch of the Carrousel, 
the monument of Louis XVI. the magnificent 
staircase which conducts to the picture-galleries 
of Charles X. and considerable alterations in the 
Palais Royal, are amongst his principal works, 
produced either singly, or in conjunction. with 
the architects previously named. With Percier 
hemade, by direction of Napoleon, a fine design 
for the palaceof the King of Rome, but this was 
never carried out. The building was com- 
menced, but shortly afterwards abandoned. 

After the revolution of 1848 he retired. to his 
small residence in a place far from the Court, 
amblittle known, called the Rue de la Muette, 
near to Pére La chaise, where the remains of 
his devoted friend Percier repose; and here, 
anidst the works of art which he had gathered 
around him, including a large number of por- 
traits of the leading artists of the century, with 
whom he had been intimate, he passed quietly 
the last years of his life, attended only by two 
attached servants—man and wife,—who deplore 
him as a father. He) was ninety-one, and a 
bachelor. He remained: to the last president of 
the Conseil des Bdtiments, and attended a meet- 
ing of that body only a few weeks before his 
death. When he returned to the quiet garden 
surrounding his: house, he said, according to 
M. Guenot, who has written a short. notice. of 
him, “I will go no more to the Conseil des 
Bétiments : the stairs, which it is necessary to 
mount,.fatigue me, and I always arrive at. the 
meeting giddy and out of breath.” 

We well remember visiting him in Paris, now 
several years’ ago, and finding him surrounded 
by his pupils. He had a lively wit, a free spirit, 
and drew with great facility. French architects, 
let us say here in a parenthesis, pursue 

ily @ course .with the students who are 
placed under them, different from that followed 
in England, where, generally speaking, the run 
of the office and what. the pupil can himself pick 
up are. the chief advantages derived from the 
“indentures.” We must take some other oppor- 
pen however, to follow out this remark. 

t his grave, eulogiums were pronounced b 

M. Lebas, M. Achille Leclére, M Gauthier, dos 


‘appears not. to. cover half the 


‘within the walls le declined the question, 


conduct, have gained for M. Fontaine the esteem 
of several sovereigns. His name will ever be 
united in the history of architecture with that 
of his illustrious colleague, Percier. These two 
friends have guided the studies of the youth of 
your country, and have led them to follow a 
course which has produced for France monu- 
ments of which you may well be proud, since all 
Europe admires them. Honour to France! 
Honour to her great. men !”” 

We willingly repeat it: honour to: her great 
men! and she has many, 

The works now going on in Paris, as: we have 
already told our readers, are of extraordinary 
magnitude, involving, if all carried out, an 
enormous expenditure,—an expenditure far be- 
yond what prudence and justice would authorize. 
This, however, we will leave. the French. people 
te settle. 

The Palace of Industry, in the Champs 
Elysées, is: rapidly advancing : the external walls 
are mostly completed to: the seeond range of 
windows, and the foundations ofan inner wall 
are finished. These: are: entirely of stone, and 
the building will have no .pretensions to be 
called a crystal palace; as: the: windows and a 
portion: of the roofing will alone: be of glass. 
Viewing the dimensions, in the interior, it 
superficial area. of 
the London Exhibition Building of 1851. On 
asking’ the builder the length and breadth 


but said the size was about two-thirds. that | 
of the Crystal Palace in Hyde-park. As the 
building at present presents merely walls of 
rough blocks, no idea can be obtained of its 
architectural pretension, but it is said that it 
will be decorated: with a profusion of ornamen- 
tation. There will be abundant: occupation for 
the carvers in’ stone on the cornices, friezes, 
modillions, emblems, capitals, and pilasters. 
Twenty-five doors are planned, and upwards of 
700 large windows with. semi-circular tops re- 
quire the skill of the chisel. The stone is of a 
pale buff colour, and. is- brought fromr all the 
neighbouring quarrfes situated near water-car- 
riage : a considerable portion is from the quarries 
of Creil. The seaffolding is a clumsy affair, 
entailing a great waste of labour in lifting and 
passing the stones to their place. It is rather 
surprising that our traversing cranes on rails 
are not employed, as their advantages have be- 
come so evident: in England. 

Considerable improvements are being effected 


has” suffered! A ‘probity without” reproach, | 
a noble sincerity, and frank and honourable 


The works to connect the northern gallery 

from the Tuileries with the Louvre are. pro- 

gressing with uncommon activity. A portion 

in the Rue Rivoli is built as high as the 

cornice. In the Place du Carrousel very little’ 

progress: has been made with the other 

buildings excepting for the foundations. Some’ 

carvers are finishing the ornaments in the 

pediments of the northern gallery, which have. 

remained without them. since the erection of 

this part by NapoleonI. In all the scaffoldings- 
at Paris there is a singular absence of ladders: 

here at the Louvre a solidly-built staircase is 

constructed for the service of the masons. In 

all these operations the’ greater number of 

workmen appear to be employed in demolition of 

the old houses to form the new street. The 

continuation of the Rue de Rivoli from the 

Louvre towards the Hétel de. Ville bears, as far 

as new constructions and the length of opening;: 
great resemblance to the present state of the 

Victoria-street leading from Pimlico to. West- 

We should have mentioned; when speaking of © 
the Palace of Industry, that it is proposed to: 
erect an entirely distinct: building for the 

exhibition of fine'arts to be held at the. same’. 
time, and to which all the- nations have beem . 
invited to contribute. It will probably. be. 

placed. near to-and in a line with the southern 

facade of the Palace of Industry, and. be: united. . 
to it by means. of a corridor: . 

It is to be hoped that England will be fairly 

represented there’ in 1855. 








NEW WORKS IN STAINED GLASS: 


Tue large window in the St. Stephen’s porch, 
at the end of Westminster Hall, of which we 
ve an illustration a few weeks ago, is now 
ed with stained glass from the establishment © 
of Messrs. Hardman. It presents the atms, of 
the sovereigns of England from William tlie 
Conqueror to the present time, and altho ; 
therefore, offering no claims to merit in 

i ed as a very ‘successful 


sign, — 

px Mark of coloured glass, notwithstanding 
there is too much yellow m it, and perhaps too 
little red. There 1s a sparkling britianey aout 


it which is exceedingly sa ory, resulting: in 
great measure from the introduetion of a sufficient 
‘quantity of white the worth of which is 


too often overlooked. ‘She windows last pat up” 
in the House of Commons show a it im- 
provement in this over those first. exe- 


cuted there, altho y the same firm. 

We regret’ to o , by the way, that Sir 
Charles Barry has not yet been permitted to’ 
decorate, as ‘he desired, the- underside of the 


on the quays, to level the roadway, and many gallery in the House of Commons: a little colour 
ranges of shops have become sunken 4 or 5 feet, | and ine would be of t advantage here. 
to the great injury of the traders who inhabit} A window of consi le size and cost, exe- 


them. The Pont Marie is being entirely re- 
constructed to meet the new level. 

At the Sainte Chapelle the slender cast-iron 
spire has been uncovered from the scaffolding, 
and now glitters in the sun with its gilded finial, 
ribs, and. crockets; it has a pretty effect when 
seen at a distance over the houses. The roof 
of the chapel exhibits at present nothing but 
the boarding. In the interior a great deal is 
wanting to complete the gilding and decora- 
tion :—nearly the whole of one of the sides, and 
the crypt have not yet received any restora- 
tion. A block of houses that advanced against 
the Palace of the Tuileries, beyond the arcaded 
part of the Rue Rivoli, is being rapidly de- 
molished as far as it. extends to the open space in 
front of the Palais Reyal, and here the arcades of 





artist, 

to the assembled crowd, in their own 
language, appear to have 

Permit,” said he, “an English architect to 

a eras the tomb of his brother— 

- architects of England—the 

artists of all Europe—will learn with most lively 


regret the cruel loss which the French school 


few words -which the latter ad-| 
tified them. | 


the Rue Rivoli will terminate ; all the new houses 
, beyoud being destined for commerce : the.few 
already erected have no architectural beauty to 
boast of—they are merely tradesmen’s houses 
| with shops. Several of the Roman remains of 
ancient Paris have been discovered im the ex- 
cavations now in progress for the new buildings : 
| these have been removed to the Museum de 


cuted. by M. Gerente, has been fixed in the west” 


end All Saints’ Church, street, 
Cavendish-square, of which we would 
speak well if we could. Itisa “Jesse wi Pe: 


containing thirteen inscribed es, ending with 
Christ crucified. The er is yellow, 
and not icularly pleasing; the i 
throughout purposely bad. “The Saviour” is 

a bundle of distorted limbs, utterly indefensible, - 
as it seems:to us. A want of skill is imitated. 
not compatible with the state of arf shown in- 
the structure, which presents, as we have pre- 
oe some tet beautiful work, . 
that on the scoreof congruity even, nothing-ean 
urged for it. There is no reason why we should” 
not have the religious sentiment, and the sim- 
plicity of the nor Motes conjoined with purity 
of design and:noble forms. 

As Cardinal Wiseman said the other day, we 
have canonized defects and sanctified mon- 
strosities, —“ What was the result of ignorance 
or unskilfulness we attribute to some mysterious 


influence or deep design. A few terms give 


sanction and authority to any in 
form, anatomy, or position ; to. stifaess, ined 
ness, meagreness, unexpressiveness—nay, to 
impossibilities in the present structure ef the 
human frame. Feet twisted round, fi in 





Cluny. 


fingers 
wrong order on the hand, heads inverted on 
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sommes 3s 


ie a 





their shoulders, distorted features, . squinti 


oF tlhe Ses 


e rack, enormously elongated 


extremities, grimness of features, fierceness of 


expression, and an atrocious contradiction to 

the anatomical structure of man, where this is 

isplayed, are not only allowed to pass current, 
but are published in the transactions of societies, 
are copied into stained glass, images, and prints, 
and are called ‘mystical,’ or ‘symbolical,’ or 

‘conventional ’ forms and representations,” 

The chancel of Clyst St. George, Devonshire, 
which has lately been restored by the present 
rector, the Rev. H. T. Ellacombe, in the style 
which prevailed in 1300, has been further im- 
proved by the addition of a window from the 
establishment of Mr. Ward, of London, of glass 
manufactured expressly by Messrs. Powell, of 
Whitefriars, after many experiments made by 
mong of the glass of the thirteenth century, 

r. Medlock, late of the Royal College of 
emistry, under the superintendence of Mr. 

Winston, whose observations on the subject we 

printed some time ago. 

Judging from this specimen (which is the fifth 
window yet formed of the newly-made materials), 
the efforts of all these gentlemen, as to colour, 
— to have been very successful. The tone 
-of the whole is rich: the blue in particular is 
_ soft and intense, and the white, the green, and 
pot-metal yellow are, in hue, very much like the 
old. The design of this gift consists of ‘six 
— of figures, “dabbed ” on a running 

loriated ar ig with a rich border by the 
sides, which also adorns the tracery of the head. 
Each light has two of these medallions or 
Saupe. In the centre light there is the 
* Nativity of our Lord,” with “The Crucifixion” 
over it. In the left-hand light a miracle is 
represented (“Christ healing the Sick”), and 
over it “ The Resurrection ;” and in the right- 
hand light a parable (“ The Sower ”), with “The 
Ascension” over. The subjects were designe 
cand painted, as we are informed, by Mr. Hughes, 
in connection with Mr. Ward. 

We understand that the first window that 
has been executed in this new material was set 
up in the Temple Chureh, simultaneously with 
which another was done for a church in Staf- 
fordshire, in memory of — Clarke, Esq. K.C. ; 
that the east window in Buckland Church, near 
Dover, is the third; that a fourth. (in Sharrow 
Church, Yorkshire), was painted * 7 Mr. G. 
Hedgeland, for Colonel n; and that, as 
before stated, the t is the fifth. 

.The Sharrow Church window is of Perpen- 
dicular character, andJcontains six subjects 
selected from incidents in the life of our Saviour ; 
viz. in the lower compartments, ‘The Nativity,” 
“*Christ disputing with the Doctors,” and 
‘The Baptism ;” and in the upper, “The De- 
scent from the Cross,” “ surrection,”’ 
and “The Ascension” of our Lord. 

At Gloucester, a memorial window by Mr. G. 
Rogers, of Worcester, has been put up in the 
Church of St. Mary le Crypt, to the memory of 
the late Charles Frederick Cliffe. It is a triplet 
window, in the Early English style, containing 
a number of sacred symbolical devices, and the 
armorial bearings of the deceased. Mr. Cliffe 
was connected for several years with : the 
Gloucestershire Chronicle, and was the author of 
the “ Books of North and South Wales.” We 
had the advantage of his friendship, and lament 
his early death. 

The Wordsworth Memorial Window, intended 
for the new church at Cockermouth, has been 

i ah Messrs. Hardman, and is ready for 

. It is deseribed to us as consisting of 
hts, each light containing two canopies 
and three circles. Beneath the canopies of the 
centre light are figures of the Saviour and St. 
John. Under the canopies on the one side are 

of the four ~ prophets, and on the 
other side mn of the four evangelists. In 
the circles of the centre ~ 4 appear figures of 
St. Joseph, St. Mary, and St. David; and in 
those of the four side-lights figures of the lesser 
prophets. The head of the window is compose 
of geometrical tracery, and the openings of the 
8 ullioning are filled in with s of 
. eg Seth, Noah, &c. St. Stephen, St. 


In the parish church of Apsley Guise, Beds, 


five 


, bodies stretc pe 


| into Jerusalem,” and “Wise Men’s 


not,—the “virgin so: 
d em seed at Teast, if not to the bad,—would 


d | flows in the face of day. 


The south window in the chancel is by Messrs. 
O‘Connor, and contains the twelve les. In 
the vestry Mr. Baillie (our readers will remember 


his elaborate picture on se 
reading to Queen Blisabeth”) has executed 
window in enamel, having for subject, “ Our 
Lord’s Presentation to the Temple.’ 

duh teneaeine ee troliingen iad 
window is being put up in m Chure 
near A ad at td in memory of the Rev. 
Thos. Hopkins, formerly rector of the parish. 
The bottom lights are illustrative of ten parables 
of Christ. é openings in the tracery of the 
window contain figures of the four evangelists, 
angels, and monograms of Jesus Christ, with 
vine, ivy, and rose ornaments, and in the top 
centre compartment is introduced the ascension 
with the twelve apostles, also emblems of the 
Trinity. It. was painted by Mr. Holland, of 
Warwick, who has also put up recently a win- 
dow. in the chancel of Stratford-on-Avon Church, 
containing the allowing subjects in the three 
centre li 1. *Ciirist mocked,” “ Entry 
2. “Crucifixion,” ‘Last Supper,” and “ Bap- 
tism.”’ 3. “Resurrection,” “ Washing the Disci- 
ples’ Feet,” and:‘‘ Sermon on the Mount.” 








THE PRISON AND THE SCHOOL.* 
DESTITUTE CHILDREN AND WHAT SHOULD BE 
f DONE WITH THEM. 


‘Tue child is father of the man.” Would thai 
to act on the inference were as common as to talk 
of the precept! Nationally we know much better 
how, by severe and repressive negative mea- 
sures, to attempt at least to root out the weeds 
of vice, than how, by fostering care and kindly 
cultivation, to plant the y grain. And it 
is much to be feared.that. even were we success- 
ful in the negative p comen as we certainly are 

il” so weeded,—virgin to the 


ut like the habitation ‘of devils, “swept and 
garnished ” only to become possessed by devils 
worse than those expelled. Mere intellectual 
cultivation is but like this weeding process, 
leaving the soil without planting the good seed 
of moral and industrial training; and it. has. 
actually been found in practice that even 
boys, when ‘‘educated” in prison,—that is, 
merely enabléed‘to read and write,—devote these 

ishments to the purpose of advancement in 
their pra of thievery,—the latter in noting 
down the de of likely “plants” of a totally 
different kind from those the gift of writing was 
desi -to cultivate, and the former in the 
study of that “police intelligence” of the in- 
genuity of older and more cunning rogues, by 
means of which the young reader, who is prone 
to evil, only becomes older in iniquity, and in 
all those ing devices of which Weller’s 
father’s admired and invaluable “alibi” con- 
stitutes a significant and instructive example. 
It is full time, therefore, that something more 
were done, especially on behalf of those thou- 
sands, those tens of thousands, of poor destitute 
children who ya about the byeways and the 
highways of the metropolis, and of every other 

t city and town throughout the country—raw 
in good experience but ripe and — for crime, 
and but too many of them already plunged into 
its'turbid current. “As the author of the valu- 
able. and important pamphlet from which we 
take the title to the present remarks well has 
it,—the juvenile and other; crime which taints 
in under currents the fair and specious face of 
this great metropolis reminds one of the black 
and turbid stream which issues from beneath 
the Same and chaste-looking glaciers of Switzer- 
land. Few would think the former possible 
while gazing.on the latter. We may even find 
a very fitting and significant parallel within the 
limits of the metropolis itself, in its own stygian 
“Fleet Ditch,” which few either see or know of, 
but which. still. pursues ‘its. steady course of 
deadly contaniination, not. only beneath the 
stately s ®, but openly and reeking as it 


“Of the dread actuality and extent of the 
juvenile destitution of London, we have seen 





* “The Prison and the School. The Chief ascertained Causes 


of Crime considered, with Suggestions for the Care, Relief, and 
Reformation of the Neglected, Destitute, and Criminal Children 





several stained glass windows have been put up. 


| but too sad evidence ; and it is but a short time 
since we drew special attention to it. “Th, 
j number * of children,” we have said,* “who ar 
at this time being educated in vice, fitted fy 
and injuri ay | forbidden from 
prepared for a life of misery. 
naar good foings hve bees guenchdy 
ve ) 3 
= no advisers but the bad 20 rare. 
pe ;—is appalling. ey are to 
counted in thousands ; we fear to pa how . 
Can nothing be done to save them and so gaye 
society? Here is a fertile field ap for 
labourers to the Christian, the philanthropj 
the political economist, and the mere i 
who would save himself money and annoyangg 
by preventing instead of punishing. Let yy 
remember, there is no irremovable reason 
these children should grow to be disorderly 
lawless,—liars, thieves, perhaps murderers : 
were born as capable of good as your own of. 
spring ; and, with the same nurture and teach. 
ing, would as useful members of gs 


”| Lead them into good habits,—imbue them wi 


right principles,—and their lives, in the natural 
course of horn ill be in accordance with 
these habits and principles. Equally as a matter 
of course will the lives of these poor outcasts 
follow ¢heir training. Knowing the seed, we 
know what the plant must be. It seems almost 
an injustice to punish for a natural result, 
Here, we feel satisfied, is the right spot for the 
spade of those who would reap a rich harvest of 
good, and earnestly we pray that they may be 
ound.” 

The accomplished magistrate by whom the 
— is written is one of those honourable. 

bourers in this wide field to whom we thus 


pnt He has been engaged for some con- 


siderable time in investigating the poets 
e a 


both in and out of prison, of the juve 
tute and criminal population of the metro 
and the result of this investigation and of the 
experience he has derived from his connection 
with the houses of correction in Coldbath-fields 
and Westminster, as a visiting justice, for some 
years, has convinced him that the prison is not 
the place for two-thirds of those who unfor- 
tunately find their way there. 

“Tt is scarcely credible,” he remarks, in 
allusion to one of many cases adduced, _ 


“ That in the nineteenth century the humanity and 
intellect of Englishmen have not been able to discover 
some more reasonable mode of disposing of this and 


cases, ’ 
To meet them the establishment of county indus- 
trial schools is advocated. In these, under the pater- 
nal care of the magistrates, the children would be 
secure from the evil designs of the vicious, would be 
educated, religiously trained, would confide in their 
protectors, and would in very many instances be the 
means of bringing to justice those who have enticed 
them from home, and induced them to commit crime. 
oe To efficiently carry out the suggestions that have 
been made, it will be requisite to erect two “ ey 
Industrial Schools,” one for the reception of 1, 
boys, on a site containing 80 acres of land; and ® 
second for 400 girls, with 20 acres of land attached. 
These schools sre to be built and conducted on the 
system adopted at Anerley, but harmonized with the 
more rude and wilful dispositions of the boys, and 
girls who are to become their inmates. 
The total cost of the North Surrey District Schools 
at Anerley, including 49 acres of land, by the published 
accounts, appears to be 28,503/. including fittings 
and furniture, and capable of accommodating 
children. It may, therefore, be fairly assumed that 
the two proposed can be built for a sum not 
ing 60,0007. especially when the unavoidable extra 


expense which ever accompanies the first of a sete 


of public buildings is saved from the experience 
gained from it, and the improvements which can ! 
introduced, ‘and the nooks and corners made @ 
able.......Another fact must also be duly considered 
—the loss sustained annually by society from 
plunder obtained by the juvenile population. 

much inquiry, we are firmly convinced that the aver 
age amount oe se by boys under seventeen year 
of age per week,is not less than 10s. each, w “a 
calculated by ‘the year on 1,000 boys alone, wo ot 
amount to 26,000/. leaving a balance in favour 
society of 11,8007.” 


The essay from which this p is quoted 
not only pa the aca : measures 
necessary to counteract the evils. which create 








of the Me'ropolis.”” By Edmund Edward Antrobus, F.S.A. Justice 
ofthe Peace, &c. Staunton and Sons, 9, Strand. 1853. 


.* Vide p. 837, ante, 


[Ocr. 22, 1853, 
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and maintain a juvenile destitute and criminal|- - 


population ; but also those which exist for these 
+ as well as for the control of such a popula- 
tion, and the laws which affect them, the whole 
ing introduced by some equally important 
remarks on the causes which do create and 
maintain a juvenile destitute and criminal 
population. 
e earnestly recommend this essay to all 
who feel interested in the solution of this great 
roblem. 

Since the publication of the pamphlet the 
justices, by an unanimous vote on the motion 
of Mr. Antrobus, have appointed a special com- 
mittee “to consider the propriety of applying 
for an Act of Parliament for powers to erect 
and maintain one or more county industrial 
schools, for the reception and care of the 
destitute and criminal children of the county of 
Middlesex, and the practicability of extending 
industrial education generally, with power to 
communicate with her Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for the Home Department on the 
subject.” 

tthe real improvement of society must be 
effected through the children. 








BALMORAL. 


Tue Queen’s residence at Balmoral, concern- 
ing which we are often asked, is making con- 
siderable progress, and promises, without great 
pretensions, to be a piece of solid and real con- 
struction. The south and east sides have been 
roofed in, and will speedily be made fit for occu- 

tion. The building is wholly faced with 
os) granite, the mouldings and ornamental 
portions being carved on the spot. A cor- 
respondent comments on the circumstance, that 
the Highlanders seem to have a contempt for 
scaffolding, ropes, or windlass. He says that 
every block of granite—from 2 to 3 feet long— 
is transported singly on a Highlander’s shoul- 
ders, up a narrow platform of boards and tressels, 
to the place where it is to be set, and with con- 
siderable celerity: larger blocks are conveyed 
by four Highlanders, on a couple of poles. 

imitive, certainly. The castle will have two 
towers when completed. Modern agrémens will 
not be omitted: two fountains are in course of 
formation: pipes, to carry the water 60 feet 
rs by means of a steam-engine, are already 








STAIRCASE IN THE CHURCH OF ST. 
MACLOU, ROUEN. 


Amone the smaller churches of Rouen, St. 
Maclou :nay fairly claim to stand in the first 
ee homage take place next to its more brilliant 
neigh , St. Ouen and the Cathedral; but 
like many of the churches in this place, it is so 
closely hemmed in by mean houses, that it is 
difficult to get any good view of its exterior. 
This is especially to Te regretted with respect 
to its west front, which is a work of great 
beauty, and of some novelty in its design. Its 
Sg features are the three rich porches 

the main entrances to the nave. At the 
latter part of 1851, these porches, together with 
some other portions of the building, were under- 
Ae @ complete and satisfactory restoration. 
interior is equally attractive, and deserves 
& more attentive examination than is usually 
ed upon it. It is too much the custom to 
be content with the two larger churches, and to 
give those of lesser note but a hasty and careless 
; thus many very beautiful points are 
passed by. 
One of the most curious portions in the in- 
or of St. Maclou, is the stairease, of which 
We now give a drawing. — It is entirely of stone, 
‘the lower portion panelled, the upper stages 
erced: there are a number of small statues 
about it, all more or less but with this 
exception it is generally in preservation. It 
18 now used to reach the ie aes 


‘| Our engraving is from a ing made for us 
by the pentionst pencil of Mr. ‘Carer. 


Sea 
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. Fats or Houses 1x Lampera.—Two houses fell 
in Tower-street, Waterloo-road, on Wednesday last. 
One of them was under repair, and it is thought the 
potphe poten the roof thad weakened the adjoin- 
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STAIRCASE IN ST. MACLOU, ROUEN. 
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‘THE PESTILENCE AT NEWCASTLE 
AND GATESHEAD. 


Iv, as Schénbein and others have concluded, 
the pestilent cholera be occasioned mainly by 
decomposing filth, and the reason why that fil 
only acts epidemically, in certain seasons, be 
that the atmosphere’ is then only 
deficient in come transmuted or electri 
oxygen,—which has, it seems, so singular 
of onsenmnatind and clearing 
posing matter in question that it may well be 
ts of nature’s chiefest and most essential 
scavengers,—then it is clear that when cholera 

it will first of all manifest its 


invades a count 
virulence in the filthiest towns. And the inference 


will be the same, independent altogether of any 
theory as to the ozone or ong ie chee, it only, 
the close connection between 
can be shown; and that this comnection can, 
and that it has been, shown we are not now so 
ignorant of the matere and causes of cholera as. 
to = Fao for Fy a mcment to a 

t a sad ‘pre-eminence, then, Newcastle 
has over thigh in England! It is one of 
our greatest disgraces in respect of filth; and 
this is a conclusion not merely 
such reasoning’ | i as that now 
offered, but also' om stern and incontrovertible 
facts. As we have already said, “day after 
the most extrait y statements. are 
renpecting the sanitary condition of that 
and there is more yet to be learned: we 
make revelations which would show's fri 
-condition of things there, but te do 
disgust our readers.” Property 


i 








i 


li 


the very corporation itself, as ix is in 
such soate~ol unfit: fer Seen eltedions 
that nothing can be done-with it but: to: rase it 
to the ground. ‘Whew the ruling autlorities of 
a town can quietly go om to reap rents of 
thousands a yeat fren: “cholera manufactories” 
such as this, or evem allow. them: to exist, what: 
hope is there fortlattewm that it sliouldescape 
the pestilence ¥ Teok. into the Gateshead 

- Observer of 1st insti. for amd. marl 
each detail, as te lvealities;, in Neweastle 
and Gateshead and their vicinity, im whiclb 
filth is more tham even usually One: 
cannot but be hemeilieawilh the hak.” Moreones, 
it has already been distinctly ascertaimed tliat.) 
the worst districts-of the i 


those most sanitanily ive: 


tively noxious. bet grog Suara 
is precisely equit | te 
filth. And we donot speak here 
of the people so:much: as: of the 
of the authorities and the munici 
What avaiis the utmost. cleanliness: im. 
where there is neither drainage: nor: 
of any kind whatever? and: whe 
for the continuance of such. 
but the authorities: with 
selves? We questioned 
“intelligent and scientific 
district. It app however, that 
long but unav , exerted 
“They made re upon it,” the Gateshead 
Observer, in reply to the —*they wrote 
pamphlets = it—delivered lectures upon it. News- 
paper articles were written it. Fourpence-half- 
penny patrons of @ Rewcastle breil 5 his 
paper’ because he. bored them upon it. We had 
the honour, ourselves, of being privately abused and 
py denounced for ‘ libelling ’ our ameient borough 
y impeaching its purity, (1) and of being almost 
voted a nuisance ves, for dishing up the nui- 
‘sances of our own and neighbouring towns. (!) There 
has been no lack of warning. Over and over again 
the alarm has been sounded in the public ear.”* 


* The Lancet of the 8th inst. while remarking that “ had the 
‘local authorities attended to the advice of several medical men 
beforehand, the epidemic, in all huan probability, would have 
becn divested of much of its powcr,” p: oceeds to say that it is the 
more requisite to state this, since ‘the Builder has given 
and just offence to the medical men of Neweastle by actually con- 

the authorities on their present tardy and compulsory 
activity.and blaming the medical men for not having warned 
their fellow townsmen of the mine under their feet.” Really we 
do require to weigh well every word we utter! In the present 
instance, so far from “blaming the medical meu,” although we 
certainly did say, in our recent sanitary articles, that “surely the 


magazin material had been formed by their 
neglect,” we, in the same articles, especially excepted the medical 
men,—in Newcastle as elsewhere,— acknowledging the adm: rable 
conduct of the medical profession generally,—conduct above all 


ate 
i 


: 


l 





i 


they had been listened to earlier we should be in a better 
pop tp way aaaeaies tee =e meat ati caeat 
~ authorities,"—although we stuted 
_ the fact, also adm‘tted by the Lancet, that they were now “ up and 


ye ee are to their own apap pes? 
ever, are sharp-sighted enough to see, an 
away the decom- | Teady enough to complain of, the alleged short- 


e| the 
| might have 


i 
i 


: 
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THE BUILDER. 


people see and acknowledge their 
shortcomings there is hope of amendment ; but 
or prospect have we here, where the 
efforts of energetic and faithful mentors like the 
editor of the publication just quoted are 
the manifestation of a spirit such 

as this on the part of the inhabitants? 





comings of their rulers, and of others, 


strangers and who have been labour- 
ing among them to, palin the terrible evils 
wrltich they may = said to have brought 
upon themselves. very “ inhabitants ” 
have already memorialized her Majesty against 
their and against those sanitary 
officers sent.down from London to assist in the 
mitigation, of the pestilence. Their memorial 

ates, as one of its main reasons for troubling 
her Ma “im the opimion of many of 


the resident medical titioners, the arrange- 
ments recently for the: prevention and 


case 
~~ and nnially adopted 
for revention of the sgeionic a i indeed 
lamentably defective, acknowledging that they, 
themselves, as well as their cor- 
‘porate authorities, were muck to blame, there 
ij some little reason for com- 


planing, with a good grace, of those kindly and 
s " a i] 
inflicted 


J 


to aid them in their self- 

most guilty extremity; but, under 

the actual cirewnstances of the case, we do 
think that such a iat: of the shortcomings 
‘of strangevs issues with.» bad grace from New- 


We doinot: mean to offer amy opinion on the 
ia ined. of :: we: know little about it,— 
that: these: “resident medical prac- 
titiomers ” referred. te “were not consulted,” 
and: have beew offended, and im- 
 Ghune: to these who did: not consult them. | 
we mean te: say-is, that the clause in ques- 
tiom deals: with a very secondary cause of 
reasonable int,, and: leaves the monster 
miseliief off jom to ull efforts at 
cleansing the town. untouched and unacknow- 


_ The memorialists - sing’ —, ~~ 

i . peeuumiary » been inflicte 

upen them by the. increase: of poor-rates, the 

ic rade, &e.; while numerous 
ene 8 : : 


, and plunged 
. into deep affliction.” 

f a ie tosee that the eyes of the inha- 
bitants of N ‘Tyne are beginning 
to be opened! to: the: very expensive nature of that 
oxexy—dirt,, im -whick they wallow; for that 
they will ultimately discover that it is to it, and 
the helping hand of well-meant aid 
them in the: midst of their affliction, that 
attribute both the pestilence and its 
cost, we do begim to have some hope, now that 


; 


i 


— 


E 


‘amd erroneous consider*tion. 


onan imate ipsa) wil, ve 
ts more appeal, we 
trast, most wi r and , accede to the 
prayer of their petition,—“ That for the protec- 
tion of the x 3 of Neweastle against the 
recurrence of such frightful sources of general 
i ity and domestic woe, a public and im- 
partial inquiry into aif the circumstances con- 
nected wit. late excessive mortality” wili 
be searchingly instituted. 

Meantime we are thankful to notice that the 
ratesag: aj 97 a to have exhausted its 
force both in Neweastle and in Gateshead. 


é 
j 








New Caurcues In MarRyLEBone.—It is stated 
that a new church, St. Luke’s, is to be forthwith 
erected in Nutford-place, and another will soon be 
erected in Orchard-street, Portman-square. 





doing,” we added in the same breath, “ but why did they wait 
until the plague came?” We leave the public aod our readers to 
judse, then, wh: ther we either “ congratulated the authorities,” or 
“blamed the medical men,” as alleged. We think it will a; pear, 
on the contrary, and to use the words of the Lancet itself, in re- 
ference to its own doings, that we, too, have * congratulated the 
profession on the mode in which they have discharged their duty 





treatment of epidemic cholera in this town have | py. 
been defective.” .Had they rested 
their ialy om the notorious fact that the 


“pecuniary” question begins to be taken } 





THE GEOMETRICAL PROPORTIONS OF 
ANCIENT GOTHIC OES, 
Prxczrvine in the report of this year’s 
anniversary meeting of ta Hokage ne 
Cambridge Camden Society, printed in the 


Ecclesiol et for August, that a r was read 
“upon the etrical a jailous of eccle. 
siastical itecture, illustrated by a great 
number of di "ay Mr. W. White an 


architect connected with the society, I anticipated 
wi‘h pleasure a pcrusal of the nape, naturally 
presuming that the subject be treated Bis 
an 0 manner. The paper appears un 
the designation of “ Modern ign,” and 
with your ission I will offer.a few remarks 
upon it, and the more especially as the writer 
C nges criticism, by observing, that if obj 
tiops remain unanswi it might appear 
they were purposely over as unanswerable. 
; paper in the Zcclesiologist occupies 
eighteen pages, and is illustrated by Sigg plates, 
containing many ams. Mzr.. com- 
mences with the usual prelude, that after he had 
epared it his attention was di to my 
works and those of others upon the subject-of 
proportion; and says, that to those who have 
read them some of his may seem almosé a repe- 
tition of what has been already said ; and, he 
continues, “the very fact of different men arriving 
independently* at anything like the same con- 
clusions, must add weight to the arguments 
employed,” &c. Now, in order to deter archi- 
tects, the clergy, and the: amateur artist, from 
doubting or becoming bewildered with, or taking 
a dislike to, the important subject of a i 
in architecture, through the confused and hasty 
mamner in which some writers, like the one 
under notice, approach the matter, I will direct 
attention to a few of the sources to which the 
contents of Mr. White’s paper assimilate. There 
him, nor a scale given to. amy one 
- the whole «te te fgg: im can 
and hurriedly drawn. Beyond. one e 
from Bowman: and Crowther’s plates, no 
works, or engravings, or measurements are men- 
tioned. This has’ been done, perhaps, to pre- 


is not any uniformity or method ag by 


vent the originality of the paper bemg ques- 
tioned. \The application the vesica piscis 


to the plan ofa-small churcli in. plate 8, fig. 9 
Goocompenying: author’s. paper), is exacth 
the same as ‘Mr. Kerrich’s (see * Archwologm, 
vol. xix. plate 25)... The same vesica piscisis 
also used for proportioning doors and windows 
(see plate I, fig. 5, and plate 3, fig. 4, and plate 
4, fig. 14, &c. in the Eeclesiologis#, and compare 
with those in the ‘“ Archeologia,” plate 29). 
This gouaion system. of. proportion is: Mr. 
Kerrich’s. 


Mr. White speaks of my theory as. bei 
‘most on ptm emt = 


observes, that I “ start with only an imagi 
base-line whereon the rtions of the ehur 
are to be based, inst starting at once with 
the. actual. length of the church itself” A. 
injustice is.done me by this assertion, and 
refutation. of it I refer readers to a review 
my “ Aneient Gothic Churches,” in the Builder, 
vol i per 
cei 


Rs 


. Vic p. 253, it, will ba 
ved, great care is taken to explain my views 


tioned ne again, 


units, each having for its base 
altitude 7 feet,.and that from 
of the columns dividing nave from aisles, ate 
four units, equal to 32 feet; three umits give 
int ech ee oe 
sow is. con’ in four 
north al in eight. The altitude of elev 
units gives the length of the nave and aisles ; 





ject; and a short time after 1 





during the epidemic,” »s well as reproached the authorities for 
_ only now being “ up and doing.” 


a i 
possess, from the secretary, mentioning that the lecturer used my 
Siagrame and theory ! 
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of ‘the chancel is marked out by eight 

, and the * of the éls, or chancel 
gisles, including the east -wall, by five units.” 
And again, in the Builder, vol. x. p. 365, is 
another notice of my work, stating that “In 
Sefton Church, near Liverpool, an equilateral 
triangle, the dasts of which extends from centre 
to centre of the side walls, regulates the wholein 
aremarkable manner.” I could produce many 
more confirmatory opinions (from public journals) 
ifit be requisite. In each of my diagrams is a base 
line definitely given ; this base line is the actual 
i of ecienal ot the and also the 
exact width of the transverse sections, and upon 
and by = line the entire church is duly pro- 


In the Zcclesiologis?, plate 7, fig. 4, and plate 
8, fig. 10, equilateral triangles are projected 
from west to east, eracily the same as in 
Part 2 of my “ Ancient ic Churches.” See 
plate 5 (Salisbury Cathedral). 

I still maintain that the medizval architects 
created fred beautiful cathedrals and amie 
by simple trical proportion, as enunciate 
ae Soke aaa oon Gone to time; and, if 
each investigator would resume the inquiry 
from where the last one left it, and properly 
acknowl that. which has been previously 
worked out, something more tangible would be 
realised, and the better appreciated. There is 
not one diagram in my works which has been 
taken from another ‘person’s measurement, that 
is not fully acknowledged. 

In reply to Mr. White’s rece ome my 
“theory 1s seareely practical,” e given’ 
from actual pron A senate many reo see 
sections ing their construction, while he has 
not introd: one transverse section of either a 
nave or a chancel. In conclusion, he has failed 
to shed any new light upon architectural pro- 

on by geometry, has rendered obscure 
hat w: been previously elucidated. 

W. P. Guirritz. 
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THE STAGE. 

Royal Olympic Theatre—Mr. Alfred Wigan 
has commenced his —— here with two- 

une successes,—— “The Camp at the 
Simp” an introductory dramatic review, by 
Mr, Planché, and “Plot and Passion,” an 
onginal drama by Messrs. Tom Taylor and Lang. 
The first, although similar in gonstruction and 
intention to the “ Ascent of Mount Parnassus,” 
ythe same author, is entirely different as a 





of the various branches of the drama, and 

the causes of success and failure in each. A very 
$e alteration —_ ee it aie a con- 

ted essay-on the s which would keep its 
Place in our iftersteoe . 

Amongst the ¢ableaur is an effective gro 
from ‘ ” with a well-deserv: 
compliment to recent revivals. 


___ Mrs. Wigan, Miss P, Horton, and Mrs. Stir- 


confided to 


ling say admirably the smart things 
and Mr. Robson , aets, and 


them, dances, si 


onthe “bones” ina manner entirely his own. | 


the acting of this in the second piece 
amongst the most remarkable efforts in the 
att which the present generation hasseen. The 
ys itself is very interesti h weaker at 
he close than elsewhere, and should draw a 
crowd for some time to come. ‘We sincerel 
Wish Mr. Wigan success. In addition to his 
powers as an actor ing which there are 
ps hey pr has the Crore ie tastes, 
: a eman, so that the interests 
of the stage are safe in his hands. 








-Museum or Economic Grozocy.—I hope Pro- 
essor Edward Forbes, when he expressed his wish that 
tyery pacers would cp oem @ museum, ex- 
necessity of having a catalogue, and. 
epi 
i ing how 
Comparatively useless a museum is without them, by 
¢ Museum of Geology in which he was 


return i ons the 

Cur .18 upwards of two years since, upon 

mentioning both wants, I was told a catalogue wa; in 

Progress, and that most. of the specimens had written 

deseri ~ tia A very slight inspection will 
ew.—W.C, 


Votu KI—No. 559. ] 


| Otway, a Wycherly, C. C 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN THE HAYMARKET 
THEATRE. 


Durie the recess Mr. Buckstone has effected 
a very considerable improvement in his theatre, 
both before and behind the curtain. By usin 
a trussed girder, and needling up a cross wa 
at the back of stage over a space formerly used 
as a scene-dock, the stage itself has beendeepened 
10feet. The old stage, lowered 5 inches, with a fall 
towards proscenium of 21 inches in a length of 
39 feet, been entirely removed, anda new 
one laid down for three bridges and five traps. 

The old fly floors have been removed and new 
ones constructed 2 feet 6 inches higher, and set 
back towards the outer side walls 3 feet, the 
result of which is, that the flats or scenes are 
now 18 feet instead of as formerly 15 feet 6 inches 
high, and the space for seenic effect proportion- 
ably increased. 

e orchestra, toc, has been lowered 9 inches, 
as the heads of the musicians obstructed the 
view of the public in the pit and stalls. 

Coming to the auditory, the straight pilasters 
and soffits of the old proscenium have been 
cased and panelled, and the horizontal bands 
and strings of the box-fronts carried through 
where practicable, so as to connect the pro- 
— and audience portion of the house to- 
gether. 

The whole of the decorations, plastic and 
polychromatic, are new, with the exception of 
the old scroll ornaments of the upper and first 
circles : these it is proposed to remove during a 
future recess, and replace with other enrich- 
ments, more in harmony with the dress-circle, 
proscenium, and ceiling. 

Fifteen medallions round the dress-circle, and 
six in the panels of the proscenium boxes, are 
introduced in the plaster enrichments of these 
parts of the house. ‘The subjects. are portraits 
of twenty-one of the principal dramatic poets, 
from the best authorities, viz. Shakspeare, Ben 
Jonson, Beaumont, Fletcher, Massinger, Dryden, 
Cibber, owe, 
Vanburgh, , Goldsmith, Foote, C. Dibdin, 
Sheridan, Colman the Younger, O’Keefe, Bulwer 
Lytton, and 8, Knowles. 

, The original .straight beams gyer the upper 
circles have been cased with a cornice an 
frieze, breaking over. the pilasters, having 
enriched mouldi to the members of the 
‘cornice, and scroll ornaments and shields to the 
frieze. 

The segmental sides and spandrils of — 
‘over this cornice, formerly covered with painte 
decorations, have been cut into geometrical form 
" banded arehitraves and enriched mouldings. 

he original flat boarded ceiling has been like- 
wise out mto architeetural form by moulded 


‘bands, filled with enrichments radiating from a 


centre star, the extreme flatness being earried 

off by enriched drop pendants at intervals. 
Then as to the'polychromatic decorations. All 

the plastic enrichments are gilt, and picked in, 


in colour. The inner cove of the proscenium 
has a ground of solid gold, relieved by bold 
co scroll ornaments, animals, and boys, 


chiefly adapted from originals by Raffaell 


tis pepil e and 

Phe cove of the ceiling next the pro- 
scenium has a eentre allegorical group of 
female figures on a raised plinth, supported by 
two groups of boys on each side The centre 
figure — ia, the comic muse, on 
her left, Melpomene, the tragic, and Erato, the 
lyric muse, on her right. ese are exceed- 


well painted. 

four spandrils of ceiling are filled with 
painted enrichments, having oetagonal moulded 
enriched els, solid gilt pillar, with boys 
holding and painting portraits of the four repre- 
sentatives of P ; sie Re ure, and 
Architecture, viz.’ speare, Raffaelle, Michel- 

elo, and Inigo Jones. 

oWhe spaces inclosed by the segmental arches: 


over the cornice above boxes are filled with 
painted Raffaellesque scroll ornaments and 
centre medallions, representing Night and Morn- 
ing, in imitation of cameos. 
nthe portrait medallions round dress-cirele 
will be painted likewise in imitation of cameos; 
and the ornamental bands in front of boxes will 
be filled with ‘painted frets of various colours. 
“The curtains, vallances, and hand-rests are of 





a new material, manufactured at Manchester, 


d|sistent at the same time. 


|: 
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colour, with a gold silk broad border to 

curtain. The pit and stalls are covered 
with the patent American leather. The whole 
has been effected in wine weeks. 

New proscenium borders and wi and a 
new curtain have been painted,—but of these 
hereafter. 

The works have heen carried out under the 
direction of Mr. G. Somers Clarke, architect. 
Messrs. Frow were the stage carpenters; Mr. 
ane oy ore oeg no the enrichments on the 
ceiling and panels. e carton pierre enrich- 
ments are ey Messrs. Jackson and Son; and 
Messrs. Pantainius and Bendixon executed the 

i decorations. 











ARCHITECTS’ RESPONSIBILITIES. 


WE have received a number of letters on this 
cay. approving the views already advanced 


in this journal, but.as they do not extend the 


‘argument it would be useless to print them. We 


insert one which takes another view of the 
question. 





Observing that correspondent “ R. K.” 
hen-boon euppotied in dhia ices ny mea 
corres 1 : ine 
anxious to trouble — evan 8 _s 
as those of all the i And fant allow 
me to say that Ido not in the least wish 
express any opinion as to whether Mr. 


be or be not gui of. megiest wa aaa 
dy Revoked. : the matter has yet | 
tried; and I hope that all 
profession will maintain a decent silence 
a nee has been made by a 
“R. K.” states ‘that any ‘iziterference of the 
baie 99 with Dre himepegde ne a — 
olding or shoring, or . erpinning of a 
wall, would ‘be “a pragmatical impertinenee. 
This is a new doctrine, to say the least of it, 
and one which I am pipesak te say is totally 
i it usual practice 


g SS 1 
BESsee 


t 


3 


dean” But “Ee Kis peangely ineane 
ession. But“ R. K.” is - 
‘ He admits that if the 
scaffold be designed for some “ di 
operation,” then it would become the 8 
duty to attend to it. is curious. I never 
heard before that because works were com- 
paratively easy and of ordinary construction, 
therefore, an architect was not to give a - 
tionable amount of time to their ionpection. 
“R. K.” might as well say that if an architect 
were to have two in course of erection 
at one —. the one a palace and the > 
cottage, the cottage would claim wo share 
of his attention. ; oe 
Allow me.to put a case. An architect visits 
a building in course of erection under his own 
superintendence, and there sees a scaffold-pole 
soed or tied, that it most intallily | 
Ww or it mi , Somer OF 
ee tal on the heads of the passers by. “What 
would be his duty? “R.K.” says, to 
‘out the defect to the builder, and let him do as 
he likes. I am freé to own that I should con- 
sider it my dutyin such a case to insist on the 
immediate remedy of the defect ; and, I believe, 
ma seckigets weet ot i 

Then with regard to the underpimning of a 
wall. ‘This is never a very easy matter, and is 
sometimes attended with considerable difficulty, 
Would “R.K.” in a case like this, think it 
sufficient to say to a builder, “Here is a wall: 
I want so much brickwork. put under it, and do 
it how you like.” There is another reason w: 
it is an architect’s duty to attend to shoring: 
seaffolding, and that is, that he is paid to dodt, 
The cost of shoring and scaffolding is inserted in 
the builder’s estimate, and the architect always 
receives: his commission on the whole. - 

I am: very sorry to see — shirking 
their proper responsibility in. 
revel. ths is one of the causes whi lead the 
public to do without architects at all. 
client employs an architect, he always depends 
upon him for everything. The 
“My design will cost so much,” 
bailice to do it. The client has, or ought not 
to have, am 


is 





ing to do with the choice of 
builder. The builder is only the subordinate of 
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the architect, and the architect ought to be 
responsible to his client for «ll the builder does, 
just as the builder is yeanoneine to the architect 
for eyerything done by his own workmen. 


If there be may architects in London of 
“R. K.’s” way of thinking, it may solve a 
mystery which to me been hitherto imex- 


plicable ; I mean the very unscientific and insuf- 
ficient shoring which is to be seen every day 
about London. In all cases where shoring is 
required, let it be always a practice among 
acilittects to describe it carefully in their speci- 
fications, and even, if required, to furnish 


ings for it. 

epead upon it, sir, an architect will never 
stand very high in the estimation of the public 
when he tries to make underlings responsible for 
his own inattention ; peaks say ~~ ge I 
repeat, meaning to apply it in the slightest 
degree to Messrs. Lucas and Abraham. a 


aw- 








OUR “ROTTEN RAGS.” 

Tue strong views and violent terms of abuse 
employed in Mr. Ruskin’s third volume just 
now published (and to which we shall look before 
long), have excited the wrath of some of our 
correspondents who hold different views. If 
they would use argument instead of returning | 
abuse, they would be more useful: mere vitu- 
peration and calling of names we cannot insert. 
One to whose expression of dissent we have on 
other occasions given place, writes with some 
strong expressions which we omit :— 

So at the bidding of Mr. John Ruskin, we 
must now, it seems, arepare to cast away forth- | 
with our nasty “cast clouts and rotten rags,” | 
viz. “ whatever is connected with the Greek, | 
Roman, or Renaissance architecture, in form or 
in principle!” At all events, he is not over 
refined, delicate, or courteous. ‘Clouts and 
rotten rags,” forsooth !—applied to a style which. 
has given us St. Paul’s and Greenwich Hospital 
—a Chiswick and a Chatsworth,—a Blenheim | 
and a Holkham,—to Paris, a Louvre, and a 
Madeleine;—and, not to be tedious, to Berlin and | 
Munich structures which have of late conferred | 
on them no small > muah architectural interest | 
and importance. t does he mean by inso- | 
lently vilifying such a style ? 

r what he has now said, no other 
course is left for peotearionel men than either 
openly oppose him, or else as openly to go 
over to his side, confessing that they have been 
hitherto all along in the wrong, and are now 
willing to make a holocaust of Vitruvius, Pal- 
ladio, Chambers, Stuart’s Athens, and all extant 
treatises on, and encylopedias of architecture. | 


Of learning the task is easy in comparison with | 
that of uinlearning what ¥e have all our lives! 
been studying; yet such task is now imposed 
upon us by the wkase of this autocrat. 

, ama mere nobody and a cypher; 





, m 
but were I in the position of a Royal Academy | Livre Dock: Works consists of 3s. a week to 


a of architecture, I would transform 
ohn Ruskin into a Saint Bartholomew, by 
flaying him alive, without the slightest mercy 
or compunction. course, I am no genile- 
man; nevertheless, yours, &c. Z. 





SANITARY MEMS. 

An “Unfortunate Inhabitant ” of Agar-town, 
while thanking us, on the part of himself and 
Sayaka poison they neo 1, somplnion uk fhe 

on they are in, complai the 

Boclesisaticel Commissioners, oa eon many 

thousands annually for the ground in this dis- 

district, are the blameable parties 

or the want of drainage, in not providing a 

per sewer into which the house and surface 

can be . A 4inch main, choked 

up for several months, he says, is all they have 
in this -populated see 

The wie Ag Raniny water-supply is ny 
we are g¢ r) e, ing the 
attention of some of the ta sathontties. 
The chairman of Marylebone vestry, Mr. Whit- 

has called the public attention to the fact, 


1852, the parish au out the 
Medics of toedt keel pirde wooo 
occupiers of every rovide a pro 
and adequate supply of Salle frown the ta 


the itan Water-supply Act of 
merepalas trou employed 
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sanitary condition of the union, the 
fave sddiessed the losal: ‘Goaml of Health fo. 
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ing 3d. 
a week will furnish such a supply ; the 
vestry have thereupon unanimously passed a 
resolution requiring all owners or occupiers of 
houses within the parish of Marylebone, not 
having an adequate supply, forthwith to provide 
the same according to the Act. This is an ex- 
ample worthy of imitation in every other parish 
throughout the metropolis. The vestry-clerk, 
Mr. nwell, on being asked as to the powers 
of the authorities to recover costs of water- 
supply from. landlords, replied, that if the ex- 
penses of laying on the water were actually paid 
out of the poor-rate, it might be economy in the 
end, as it would rehabiy 1s less than the per- 
manent pauperism breught on by sickness and 
disease; but_ the Act certainly ‘gave extensive 
powers for the recovery of the expenses from 
the landlord by distress, the same as the poor- 
rate ; and an agent receiving the rent was held 
to be liable in the same manner. Mr. Hodges, 
at the same meeting, called the attention of the 
vestry to the fact that ‘the water companies had 
not for years flushed the drains and sewers in 
some districts, as they were bound to do; and 
that the stench from them was intolerable. 

The Reading Board of Health, we are informed, 
are engaged in improving the roads and pave- 
ments, doing surface matters first, after which 
they purpose to turn their attention to drainage, 
which, as our authority remarks, must tear up 
all they are now af 2 Communications from 
the local and general Boards of Health, the medi- 
cal officers, and the poor-law inspector, having 
been sent to the poor-law , as to the 


series of resolutions in which they insist upon 
effectual drainage as the first and most essential 
step towards sanitary improvement of the union 
district, and attention to the powers of the local 
Board of Health, under the Lodging House Act 
of 1851, as the next in importance; and the 
guardians remonstrate with the health board on 
the fact that from failing to mature and carry out 
a system of drainage, they allow the horrid evils of 
the cesspool system to continue, and to prevent 
the attainment “of any thorough’ Snitary i 
provement whatever; while they also allow their 
power to cause low lodging-houses to be cleaned, 
whitewashed, and ted, to lie inoperative, 
so that these lodging-houses are both filthy and 
overcrowded, as well as dangerous to the health 
of the town. 


SMOKE CONSUMPTION. 


As the question of smoke consumption is at 
present so fully before the public, and as infor- 
mation on this subject must be valuable, we 
direct attention to the following form of notice 
to engine-men, in use on the Dock Works, Liver- 
pool, under Mr. Hartley. 

There have been upwards of 100 patents for 

ing smoke. The “patent” in use at the 








the fireman, over and above , if the 
smoke is consumed; fine and dismissal if smoke 
is not consumed. The public have heard of 
failure; and, in Parliament, the feat has been 
pronounced impossible. There has been no case 
of failure, as we are told, at the Liverpool 
Docks. 

To consume smoke requires three things; 
plenty of boiler room and extra fire space; con- 
stant and careful firing on the part of the fire- 
man; and, above all, a full and perfect belief on 
the part of the owner of the ere that 
smoke can be consumed, with a determina- 
tion that the feat shall be accomplished. 

It has been this belief and determination on 
the part of Lord Palmerston which has given to 
the metropolis the Smoke-consuming Act. Our 
magistrates must imbibe the same belief, and 
fine all tra 8, with inati 
abate the nuisance. 


“Take Norice. 





Im- }; 





£2 [Oon.-22, 1853 






hour from the: 22 being Reine rend, in exter te 
encourage prompt and strict attention to thismatter,— 
I have pata to allow each engine-man, against 
whose engine chimney no cause for complaint has 
been found, 8s. per week over and above his regular 
wages; which money is to be kept in hand, and“ 
become payable quarterly, after the expiration of the 
second quarter, so as always-to leave one clear quarter’s 
smoke-money in hand, when the previous quarter has 
been paid. And that if proper attention be not paid, and 
smoke be seen to issue from the chimney, the engine. 
men will be forthwith di and all arrears of 
such smoke-money in hand will be forfeited, without 
any appeal whatsoever, and the money paid into the 
Deck Workmen’s Sick Relief Fund. 

The steam must be efficiently kept to the full 





that, whatever assivtant the engine-man may be 
allowed, such assistant is to be under his entire con. 
trol ; and if not satisfactory, the foreman of the works 
must be informed thereof, who will inquire into all 
complaints, and, if substantiated, will discharge such - 
assistant forthwith, and send another in his place.” 

It has been proposed by some influential 
persons in the City of London to organize a 
society to bring the Smoke-consummmg Act | 
efficiently into operation, and to assist in other 
ways in getting rid of the costly nuisance we 
enjoy at present. We shall gladly transmit 
intimations of willingness to co-operate to the 
proper quarter. : 








BUILDING AND OTHER WORKS IN 
IRELAND. :! 


A new convent for the Sisters of Mercy is to 
be built near the cathedral at Killarney, to the : 
right of the town on entering from Tralee. The 
site has been given by the: Earl of Kenmaie, 
We are glad to see some signs of progress in ; 
this hitherto neglected locality. ‘The intended 
cathedral works, for which the services of Mr. 


McCarthy have been eng ; the Killarney - 
Junction Railway Hotel savannas noticed) ;, 
and some other matters which we hear spoken 


of, will be improvements to the town. 
Mr. Farrell, architect, is ‘the successful com-" 
titor for the new Academical Institution at 
leraine, and we are informed that.the 
premium has been awarded to. Mr. ‘Boyd, 
architect, Belfast, 8 
We hear that a fac-simile of the large Railway 
Hotel at Galway is to be built by capitalists at 
California, and that the working plans, &c. are. 
in preparation - by the architect, 
Maulvany. 
A new savings-bank containing the ordinary’ 
arrangements of public hall, weg and other: 
offices, &c. is to be erected in James-streef, 


michael, architect. The cost will be betweer 
3,000/. and 4,000/. 


on the Waterford line, is nearly 600 feet m’ 
length. Piles from 40 to 45 feet long have 
been driven in to form the foundation, and the 
structure contains upwards of 26,000 cubic feet 


A linen facto 


and _eighty-seven looms and warp-mill thereit, 
has been erected at Belhavel, county Leitrim, 
by a Scotch company. The same compaly 
intend building a scutch-mill near the site. Mr. 
John Corry, architect. S 
It is announced that the Dublin Exhibition 
will close on 81st inst. but we have g00 
authority for stating that this merely concludes 
the committee’s contract with season t 
holders, and that for some time afterwards -the 
public will have access at reduced charges. 


ee 


Tue Brick TraDE IN Giascow.—The brick 
making trade poo agen been hamiery ne 
brisk, according to I owing 10 an 
creasing demand for materials for’ building publ 
works, such as cotton-mills, foundries, chemical works, 
common sewers, &c. besides dwelling-houses for num- 
ber and éxtent unprecedented in Glasgow. Brick 
manufacturers, in some works, vay ed oS" 
machinery. The price at present is 50s. per +, 
the work, hating adveman 6s, last month. The 
drain-tile and pipe works are also Kept. in consist 
operation. There are large manufactories for 











now in Glasgow. 





Ik 





required power of the engine. It is to be understood 


Mr. J. 8) | 


Dublin, from the designs of Mr. Hugh Car. — 


The ne Sc a of the Dunkitt Viaduct, 


of timber and 40 tons of wrought and cast-iron. 
consisting of one large apart-. 
ment 107 feet by 64 feet, with roof of ci 
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ST. AUGUSTINE’S SCHOOLS, LIVERPOOL.——Mz. H. P. Homwen, Ancurrecr. aa: 








8ST. AUGUSTINE’S SCHOOLS, 
LIVERPOOL. 


St. Aveustinx’s National Schools, in Salis- 
‘ary street, Liverpool, occupy an area of twent; 
yards in front and thirty-seven yards deep, whic 
was purchased at a cost of 550/. 

he building consists of a principal or main 
portion, lying on the northern part of the site, 
and two ; the main building containing 
the schools, the infants’ on the ground-floor, the 
boys’ on the first, and the girls’ on the second 
floor, each about 65 feet by 28 feet: the land 
falling from east to west, the infant-school is 
y sunk on the Salisbury-street side, and 

ue ascent to the other two schools is propor- 
eamably diminished. The infant-school is 15 
eet high, the boys’ 16 feet, and the girls’ 11 feet 
to the wall-plate, and 30 feet to the ridge. Of 
the wings, which project southwardly from the 
schools, the front: one contains the approaches 
and cloak-rooms, and the 


the class nar back or western wing 


Lomieor. 
space, w. 1s south- 
wardly by other buildings, forming the girls’ 





yard ; those for the boys and infants lying west- 
ward of the schools and class-room wing, next 
Back Salisbury-street. The infants’ boys’ 
class-rooms are each 244 feet by 23 feet, and 
the committee-room the same, occupying a 
mezzanine between the boys’ and girls’ class- 
rooms, the last-named being 243 feet by 27} 
feet. There is accommodation, without over- 
crowding, for about 900 or 1,000 children. 


The eral character of the building is 
the Early English exhibited: by some of 
the pons conventual buildings of that 
period. The front to Salisbury-street:is the 

rincipal one, and displays a gable, flanked by 
eae and pie: by the eastern windows 
of the schools; those of the infant school being 
six lights, in pairs; those of the aod five G 
triplet in the centre and a single light at eac 
side); and the girls’ an ment of five 
lights combined, rising into the gable. The 
approach to the boys’ school is by an external 
stair, and above it rises a turret, oblong on 
plan, surmounted by an acute leaded roof, 
crested with cruciform ornaments in gilt metal. 





The materials. of the front are Upholland 
wall stone and white Runcorn stone dresses. 
the remainder of the building being of. bric 
with red stone dressings: all the bearing 
timber is of Baltic growth. “od 

The work was contracted for by Mr. James. 
Burroughs, for the sum of 2,800/. and associated. 
with him, as sub-contractors, are Mr. William 
Wells, mason; Messrs. J. and R. Duckworth, 
bricklayers; Mr. Alderman Bennett, ironfounder;: 
Mr. Thomas Jones, plasterer; and Mr. James: 
Crellin, plumber, &c. The architect is Mr. 
H. P. Horner. The first stone was laid on the’ 
18th of May, 1852, and the schools were opened 
on the 18th of April, 1853. 


An excellent chamber Sor aint 66 ; 
Mr. Thomas, a member of = sti he 
A pereberene ies a convenient position in the’ 
gir pocederone ss A bell is to be placed in the 
turret. oo age a Reet a 

tem isi 5 ; 
2 rowel inspector for the district, who 
6 entire satisfaction with the arrange- 
ments. 








“HE NEW CORN-HALL, MUNICH. 


As the whole corn-trade of the south of 
Germany centres in the Corn-hall of the Bavarian 
capital, the erection of this new building was 
one of t importance ; and it now proves to 
be the structure of the kind on the con- 
tinent. Its whole length amounts to 1,477 
feet: the transept is 80 feet, by a depth of 
105 feet ; the lateral wings 76 and 95 feet deep. 
The two halls erected at the end of the central 

ilding are supported by four rows of columns, 
the length of each hall being 563 feet, with a 
depth of 86 feet. These seventy-two columns 

the entablatures are of cast-iron, and of 
Bavarian fabric; and the putting up of the 
framework and the roofing of one tall occupied 
twenty-three, that of the second only twenty- 
one days. The columns were erected during the 
short lapse of four hours. Each column weighs 
28 cwt., one entablature, 40 cwt.; and the 
amount of cast-iron used is 20,000 ewt. ; that of 
wrought-iron, nearly 10,000 ewt. The time re- 
ired for this building extended to two years, 

e whole expense being from 800,000 to 900,000 


florins—a large sum in Bavaria. The ori 
for this giganti ing ‘was made by 
a Frenchman, M. W: » the architect who 


one by the building counsellor, M. Muffatt ; and 


from the combination of these two the actual the 


building was constructed. M. Maffei, the well- 
known owner of the engi ufactory of 
Munich, was the contractor. The only objection 
raised against this large hall is its situation, 
bp distant ~ bve railwa ie 

a joading of the corn, 
ow oleae ‘by rail. : 


ee 


of a basin with 
beeommenced here, for 


larger ships than hereto- 


Southampton.—The foun of 
eter weer 
compar * Howe Baker ok the con- 
recent enlargement average 
calibre of ships is also the occasion of formi 
the gas-works here is in progress. 


house will contain of 100 
The builder is Mr. 


were contracted for by Messrs. Walker and Co, 
of London, and the Bartley Iron Company. 
Upper Studley.—St. John’s Church here 
-Gonsecrated on Tucs lay in week before last. Earl 
Mamvers gave the site for the church and yard, 
parsonage and school. The church ‘has oon 
erected at the cost of an unknown benefactor. 
The building is in the Old English style, and 


ber in =~ 
falvern.—The new church erected at the 


champ, on the site 


the accommodation 
fore 


H 


der. An east of stained glass, 
by the Countess of Beauchamp, is to be 
by » of Binninghads. The 
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{stone corbels. ‘The fittings are 0} 


rated -_ of Pointed architecture, after 

by Mr. T. Nicholson, architect to the diocesan 
board, and is to consist of chancel, nave, south 
porch, tower, and vestry. * The materials of the 
walls are to be the rough stone of the country, 
relieved with Bath stone dressings. Inte 
the tower is to be open to the nave by a lofty 
arch, the roofs visible and framed with timber, 
and the chancel laid with eneaustic tiles: all the 
internal arches and doors are to be of Bath 
stone. The builder is Mr, Geonge Morgan, of 
Hereford. 

desigat by A.C. Vor af Laveroo, wl 

€ r. C. 

be built ting und presented by the Marquis of 
Anglesey. ‘The edifice will be surmounted with 
a spire, 13] feet high, and will be im the Early 
Decorated style; the plan consisting of a chancel 
and nave, with north and south aisles, The roof 
will be open, and the woodwork of it, as well as 
the open seats, will be stained and varnished. 


The eastern window will be of four lights, sur- 
mounted with t tracery, filled, it 
is hoped, with stained glass. church is 

igned to accommodate 753 half 


free. The foundation-stone was. laid on 30th 
.——A recent storm, severely felt in 


North Wales, has caused serious 
to the works at the new harbour, gentiacindsy a 


.—The greater partion of anew chapel, 
now in course of erection for the Calvimistic 


Methodists, has been blown down, the damage 
ing estimated at 100/. = 
lanerch —The new church here 
dedicated to St. John the Ev: ist, was ¢on- 
secrated on 4th inst. by the Bishop of St. 
Asaph. It is a fine specimen of Norman azchi- 
tecture. The. total cost was 2.2907, Mr. 
Thomas Penson, of Gwensyllt, was the architect, 
and Mr. Ebenezer Thomas, of Menai-bridge, the 
builder. The work does him great credit. 
Naanerch.—The small church here has been 
rebuilt and we-opened. It is of the second 
i , and built of 
of Mold stone. 


be 
z 
E 


. : ented 
and the western xose ce ell | 
The chuneh will seat 320 
it been rebuilt amder the i 
tendence of Mr. J. Lloyd, of Mold, tha dcsiens 
having been furnished by Mr. T. H. Wyatt. 


and chancel are 120 feet long feet wide; 
the north and south aisles 12 feet wide; the 
organ recess. 30 feet 6 inches by 12 feet; and 
the chancel 32 feet long by 19 wide. The 
church seats 600 persons on ground floor with- 
out galleries. The tower will be at north-east 

le of nave: it is yet unfinished, a portion 
only of the necessary subscriptions for that par- 
ticular oo being raised. The internal 
window ings and arches of the church are 


.|faced with stone. The roof of nave is open, 


and is of stained deal varnished, covered with 
Staffordshire tiles: the chancel roof is of same 
material, with moulded arches s ringing from 
deal, stained 
and varnished; the pulpit, ing-desk, and 
altar-rails of oak; and the floor is laid with 
ornamental tiles. The edifice is lighted with 
Sallconees = gt tencteitas 4 
ove. — corn exc re is 

nearly ‘finished. 

Neweastle-under-Iyne.—The foundation-stone 
of the new covered market to be ereeted here 
was laid on Thursday in last week by the 
mayor, Se weeny a masonic 
procession, with military band, &c. . 

Fenton.—The foundation-stone of an Athe- 
nseum was laid here last week. The style of the 
building will be Italian, and the material red- 
stone and brick, with white stone dressings and 
panels of Minton’s tiles beneath the windows. 





Liverpool,—A new pile of building for mer- 





chants’ offices is in course of erection in the | 


Italian style near the Exchange. Mr. Culshaw 
is the architect, and Mr. Jones the clerk of 
works. The premises will be let by auction 
when completed. A narrow plot of freehold 


y|land adjoining the site of this building was 


recently sold, according to the local Journal, at 
40/. a square yard. 

Manchester —There is now in course of 
erection in Mount-street, Peter-street, a ware- 
house which will consist of six stories, includin 
the basement, and will be at least 70 feet hi i 
to the cornice: it will have a frontage of 162 
feet, and the breadth will be 106 feet——The 
foundation-stone of new schools, near the Den- 
ton chapel, was laid last week, by a little girl, 
seven years old, a daughter of the donor of the 
site. e Bishop of Oxford and Mr. and Mrs, 
Gladstone were present. Mr. Bird is the archi- 
tect, ‘and Mr. Brammall the builder. There will 
be two school-rooms, 65 feet by 18 feet, with 
class-room to each, 20 feet by 16 feet ; the whole 
accoramodating 300 children of both sexes. The 
style will be Tudor. 

Preston.—The School is im eourse of 
erection, from a design presented te the com- 
mittee of the local Board of Health, by Mr. J. 8. 
Hardy, of York, architect. -Mr. J. Tedd is the 
contractor for the brick and stonework, and 


weceived by the committee. 
.—The town couneil have passed a reso- 

jutioa to ereet public baths and wastihouses. 
Beacesterith George’s chapel is to be 
enlarged so.as to provide 2 
sittings. . 
Holmfirth—he old church of Holmfirth has 
been reno Extensive. i 


Grimsby -— = é Fnac os 
eubic feet is henceforth fo be reduced from 
Ss. 10d. to 5s. Many, it is will now 
admit it into their dwellings as well as ehops. 

— Mr. Walker, civil engincer, 
es to receive 
as to sites for 


1 


if 
| fl 
rl 
Ht 
He 


H 
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to it on the south shore, to 
near the Herd Sand beacon. Capt. 
Walker said that with regard to parallel w 


e 
F 


nave | he was decidedly opposed to them, so that the 


evidence given m favour of Mr. Rendell’s plan 
varied a little from his opinion. 

Cockermouth.—The spire of the new church 
was completed on 7th inst. in the midst of 
balloons, fireworks, &. The height is about 
175 feet. 

Carlisle—In cleansing one of the large 
pillars of the cathedral a rude peeing, some- 
what like those on the side aisle, was lately dis- 
covered. The restoration of the cathedral is 

roceeding. 

Edinburgh._—The se oe new street. from 
the High-street to the Waverley-bridge is to be 
a The cost will range from 50,000/. to 

Duyfermline.—A filtering-floor for the tov 
waterworks has been formed. The filter, accord- 
ing to the Hy Herald, is composed of a floor 
of stone slabs, open and uncemented at the 
joinings, and supported from below on_pillars 
84 feet high, including the lintels. On this 
floor a layer of 12 inches pes, granite 1s 
leid, and above, this a Jayer’ of fine gravel 6 
inches deep. The -whole is covered a layer 
of fine sand\of 18 inches depth. Through these 
three the water must percolate into the 
filteries beneath the slab-floor. ‘The gravel and 
saud are washed before being put into the tank 
The gravel, after it has gone through tw? 
riddlings, to rednee bbles to the diameter 
of half-an-inch, and fr em from dirt, is carte 





to a washing-mill, erected behind the reservol 


additional 
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Water is conducted in a trough from the fountain 





seca emg cade stir. like’ 
ibe hopper a mill. Into this hopper the}: 


vel is pitched, and is rolled by the: water 
Jown three inelined tro hs 8 or 10 fet long, 
‘each ing opposite to the one above. 
rn oe ane troughs there are two screens : 
‘the first lets through all pebbles below a quarter 
‘of an inch, and stops all above that diameter : 
+he second is an eighth-of-an-inch screen, and 
stops all the A ia rae pebbles. Thus 
the rough and fine gravel is selected and 
washed at the same time. ‘The reservoir 
is a great shed, with a pyramidal roof. The shed 
is 80 feet long and 40 feet wide, and the tank 
is divided near the middle with a brick wall, and 
d round with a narrow come 
Haddington —The ceremony of laymg the 
foundation-stone of the new Corn Exchange took 
lace on Monday in week before last, amidst a 
Frilliant masonic display, headed ag of 
iprsenter| = lai = Sane e day os held 
as agen . The pr covered grain- 
ete will = a site immediately na the 
east of the coun’ ildings. The area which it 
will cover is 128 feet by 50 feet, and can be 
enlarged. The work of erection was commenced 
about a month ago, and is expected to be finished 
in March. The walls will be of stone, and the 
‘poof of iron, with large glass windows. The 
front elevation will be of a plain and unpretend- 


ing character. The cost of the building has; 12 by 
been estimated at 1,472. the expense of the site 


being 7757. The —— have realized 
1,800, leaving 400/. or . yet to be made up. 








RUINOUS BUILDINGS IN LONDON. 


Our attention has been asked to the condi- 
tion of a house at the corner of Davies-street 
and Oxford-street. It is unquestionably in a 
very dangerous state, but it has been shored u 
and is apparently under supervision. It stan 
at the. corner of two streets, and is one of those 
miserable pieces of construction wherein both 
front and swall are supported on wooden 
story-posts or small ironcolumns. It has come 
over, and the adjoining house, notwithstanding a 
smart skin of compo,—or hider of rottenness, 
—has followed it, so that if anything should 
happen the. two would come down together. 
‘To make matters worse, there seems to be a 
heavy chimney-breast attached to the party wall 
which has been cut away at the bottom, and is 
therefore pulling the wall over at the top. All we 
can do is to. awaken attention to the fact that 
it is in a very doubtful condition, and so, by the 
way, are many other houses in the metropolis 


at this moment which have not yet received any 
attention. 








BOSTON CHURCH, LINCOLNSHIRE. 
Tue Architectural Society of the diocese of 


‘Lincoln held their annual meeting a few 


weeks ago, Lord Monson presiding. Various 
read, and amongst them one by 

. Place on Boston Church, from which we 
take the following particulars :— 

No part of the church as we now see it, he 
said, is older than 1320 or 1330. 

About this time the greater portion of the 
present edifice was built consisting of the nave 
and aisles, south porch, and three bays of the 


‘Chancel, but no tower. The west front of the 


decorated church is yet traceable: externally 
the turrets show themselves though built 
into the tower and almost hidden: internally 
the arch which opens the tower to the nave 
plainly shows itself to have been formerly the 
arch of the decorated west window. The present 
wooden doors of the tower are the same which 
hung beneath the west window of the decorated 
church. We see then that the church was first 


built without the tower and the two additional 


bed the chancel. 
., vet us now try to call back the church as 
finished about 1360, We must take away the 


tower, restore the door, window, and the turrets 


-of the west end, a on the pangtisbe roof of 


ee and the ¢ to three bays 


To ‘see Boston Church without its tower 
seem strange, but that it was 


Years: is quite certain, To have rebuilt the 
church on a scale quite ugeratapsiesion. 
inv 

tion.’ There are many churches 70 to 80 
feet wide by 150 to 200 long; such. as Louth, 
or Grantham, or Newark; but the grand di- 
mensions of 100: feet in width by 300 in length 
were Only such as could satisfy the parson and 
anal Boston in the days of King Edward 
II.; and a century later, they were not content 
until the tower of their ch had reached 300 
feet in height, to the surpassing of all other 
churches. 

About a century after the church was finished, 


a change inits constitution took place, and it be- | chancel 


came not only hial, but also collegiate. 
About this time (a.p. 1440), considerable addi- 
tions were made: the chancel was lengthen 
to give room to its new occupants, some of the 
tracery of the windows altered, and the tower 
added to the west end. Indeed, the fabrie was 
then altered and leted to the form in which 
we now see it, or at least nearly so. 

For the sake of keeping the details as clear 
gee ig pre ae oun go ye: 

Firstly, t o-Norman church of about 
1150, for teowheny an of its height lies buried 
under the present floor, and what it was may 
yet be seen in the nave (at least) of Sibsey 
church. 

The a was—nave, about 25 by 60; aisles, 

0; chancel tower, 9. 

Secondly, the decorated parts are—the east 
wall of the chancel, the three west bays of the 
chancel, the nave, aisles, and west end, now 
built into the tower, the south-west chapel, and 
the tower story of the porch, and the most 
beautiful wooden doors. The handle on the 


stairease door. 
: ea. Spe ndicular wry frre om, 
ays (east), parapet an 

the chancel; the chanee]l stalls, the tracery of 
the windows of the east ends of the aisles, the 
parapet of the east end of the north aisle—well 
worthy of examination. The upper story of 
the porch, the tracery and pinnacles at the west 
ends of the aisles, and, lastly, the great west 
tower, with, of course, the roof and wooden 
groining of the naye. 

Fourthily, still later ‘works are the roofs and 
a the aisles, and the present pulpit of 
‘A.D. 1620. 

Upon comeing the church as a whole, it is 
so proportionate and harmonious that the general 
observer would never imagine it to be the work 
of two distinct times, and of two distinct styles 
of architecture. 

In noticing more particularly the perpendicular 
works, ey observe how carefully the archi- 
tect. designed his new work to harmonize with 
and to complete the former church. For in- 
stance, he was careful, in enlarging the chancel, 
not only to continue the walls further east of 
the prescribed pattern, but also to remove the 
east wall and rebuild as it formerly stood. The 
walls and window-arches, &c. were 
matched, but to these was put the prevailing 
tracery of the day, of course perpendicular. 
The parapet and pinnacles are also perpendicular, 
and occupy the places of much fairer decorated 
ones, 

It requires not the most splendid design, the 
deep sieniaiials of weight and thrust, pay a 
word that perfect know 
masonry so well possesse 


pe 
architeetof the tower of Boston—I say it requires | i 


nem Ps pgm me 
ighest taste ; for ins perpendicular- 
ae the church (as was the fashion of the day), 


he developed and completed in spirit, if not | grand 
- Or ancnted 


quite in detail, the noble idea of 
predecessor. ' 

The building of the tower ing to the 
ancient documents so well known begins about 
A.D. 1300. I am of opinion that this isa mistake, 
and should be sooner 1409. If the document 


be correct, then the decorated arehitect laid in| 


the foundations of a tower which he never 
finished, and for which, above ground, he a 


never to have provided. It is much more 


that the date should be 1499, and that, 50 or 60 
years after the oe of the church, the 
tower was begun and finished, i in 


including founda- 





uid certainly 
finished without and so remained for many 





tions and all. 
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To notice the tower in all its bearings is. 
slight eek rer in, all bearings is no 
. As awork of ornamental art, its fame is world- 





wide, As.a piece of constructive ing, its 
foes Ste ease one 

i in 
this world can have 


pre 
About 100 years ago, a restoration and re- 
fitting of the interior took in the then 
prevailing taste. The east window of the chan- 
cel was blocked up by a Corinthian altar-piece ; 
the floor paved in white and black marble ; 
canopies 


& 


ed|lery; the body of the ch was furnished ith 


the glazing of the windows newly 


panes, 

‘greatest mischief wae the deateniction 
groin of the lower lantern of the tower, 

rep map vay babu wg! g gue 

its floor at the general height of the rest of the 


It is but fair to state that these works were 
done in the best manner, and upon a most liberal 
scale: of the taste which suggested them, we can 
ohh dag wove dosioh the pela of a 
of ware wor. 
in the same. manner, in the same spi 
as their forefathers. 





Souemenae 





ENLARGEMENT OF SALFORD ROYAL 
LIBRARY AND MUSEUM. 


TH of the ii and 
Siac at Forgan sree so 
as to form part of a still more extensive 


a 
and was reopened on the ist inst. The work 
has been carried out under the 


the back,—the rest of the site being laid out for 
the construction of another wing at some future 


time. 

The new portion of the building is of stock 
bricks, and presents five. arches with stone 
keys, ben each of which are two windows. 

e them is‘a cornice, marking the height of 
the reading-room; then a mass of - 
work, relieved by a thin ‘band of stone, forming 
the walls of the ‘picture-gallery; aboye that 
another corni which is imposed shoe | 
tier of bri , hiding the sloping roofs of th 
. There are ber ornaments upon the 
corners to co design. Internally, 
however, the ions will strike the visitor 
as much more considerable. d 


ster Courier, from which we glean a few 
j . The dimensions of the whole areas 
w: — Length rtico front, 63 feet; 


of 

le of Sangh 34 
rating 00m, feet ; giv 
feet. entrance- 





the reading- 
room below the are hes The rg 
the eee is 75 feet, width 30 f t 
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‘6 inches by 10 feet 6 inches, and is adorned with 
 picture-gallery opens from the upper 
landing. — It oo Se same P i ions, in re- 
“spect lengt: E som 
‘higher than’ the reading-room, upon which d 
rests. It is lighted. by sloping — along both 
sidés and one end, forming a on of the roof, 
and resting upon the upper of an enriched 
coye. Cast-iron has been extensively used in 
the construction of the roof, which is divided 
into five sections by enriched arches. The 
ngement of the roof and light follows that 
of the picture-gallery of Lord Northcote, at 
Cheltenham, with such improvements as the 
skill of the architects ted, the wall space 
being extensive. It is intended to occupy the 
floor of the room with cases filled with specimens 
of the industrial products of this and other 
districts. As the building is of S ise height, 
and this room of considerable altitude, iron 
irders rest upon the wall pilasters, here almost 
iting the form of fm sac 0 eek of 

irders so supported is imposed the weight o 
epee tones the upper part of the cove 
upon which the thrust of the sloping roof is cast. 

The upper corridor extends over the lower, 
and is of the same dimensions in le 
width. The architects seem to have had an 
awkward task to — it, as the floor of the 
upper story of the old building is 3 feet 6 inches 
lower than the height they required for the 
— of their reading-room and landings. 
They have therefore constructed a descent from 
the landing of six steps of wood, each 7 inches 
deep. The opening for this short flight of steps 
is 12 feet, and its height about 8 feet. 

The foreign natural-history room extends 
along the whole front of the building, and 
measures 60 feet by 18 feet. 

The contractors for the works connected with 
the enlargement were,—for the woodwork, 
‘Messrs. Suthern, of Salford; for the grand 
staircase, Mr. Charles Sigley ; plastering and 
= ing, Messrs. Ward and Co. of Strangeways ; 
: i ak. Mr. J toa ; vse Mr 

ames Dawson; p'um and glazing, Messrs. 
‘Harrison, of Salford. 7 








RENOVATION OF ALL SAINTS’ 
CHURCH, HEREFORD. 


Tats venerable fabric was formally re-opened 
for divine worship on Tuesday, the 20th ult. 
after having undergone, during several months, 
‘an entire renovation internally, and a refitting 
with new oak sittings in the prevailing low- 
backed style: Authorities are silent as to the 
date of the building, but records tell us that it 
was nted to the Master and Brethren of 
the — of St. Anthony, of Vienna, b 
sae . and that they, early as Edward 1. 
established a society here to pro 


e 1 t and super- 
intend their proper. The edifice, which stands 
nearly in the centre of the city, possesses 
little in its external ap ce to attract 


‘the attention of the eller, unless it 
be its spire, a fine old porch at its south 
entrance, and the general dilapidated state of 
the building, which consists of a nave, chancel, 
and side aisles, with a massive tower springing 
from the ground, and terminating in a lofty cal 
well-proportioned spire, which from ev: 


of the surrounding country forms a striki 
object in the rem avg nis tower has for 
a or more considerably overh its 
base on the north side, and about the year 1780 
much danger. being apprehended from its 
appearance, two immense buttresses were ac- 
, Cordingly built to sustain it. The nave is sepa- 
rated from the aisles by circular columns sus- 
inted arches, and the roof is a very 
s *Ling-pent”in the Ferpondimales ele of te 
a -post ” in the i e of the 
Stool century, and that of the Sion aisle, a 
“‘queen-post ” in the Decorated style of the 
reign of Edward III. The ies which for- 
merly existed in the north aisle, and also under 
the in the western of the edifice, 
where the organ also originally stood, have been 
taken down, giving not only greater cheerful- 
ness to the place, but also bringing the ancient 


* 
‘] 


projecting -head brack: ierced 
pendants, &c. of the roof into 
organ 


view. The 


has been transferred from where it originally 


h and| 


ee fee 
0 no 
improved, iis vomoval from y 

given a better idea of proportion and lightness 


well be imagined. 
down, ‘and the colour given to the walls 
makes it stand out in better relief. In the 


number of fine, massive old stalls, which are 
sup to have been appropriated to the use 
of the brethren of the Hospital of St. Anthony. 


of the south aisle; but 
any means been/none of those crimson tassels which y 
the tower has ‘with 


of appearance to the whole structure, which 


before was one of the most miserable that could 
The roof has been cleaned 


chancel, which is panelled oak, there are a 


the run when “missus gets in a passion,” and 


ladies love to embroider or decorate 
crochet. a 

The next great improvement in the trade was 
the invention of what is called “apparatus for 
common stairs.” Most of our Edi h 
who live in flats will recognise in this the very 
convenient machinery for opening the “ stair. 
foot door.” . This was i uced about twenty. 
five years ago, and ‘was immediately adopted in 
all the common staixs of the New Town when 
in the course of erection. e contrivance 


THe elbows of these relics exhibit carvings of| originally consisted of first carrying a tube up 


the heads of men and animals, and their supports 


character: their canopies are ornamented with 
quatre-foils, flowers, and. foliage. 
still bears (and is likely to do so) the dilapidated 
and ‘shabby a ce it has worn for years; 
and the Vandalism that substituted a row of red 
bricks for a decayed stone cornice, reer | 
along the parapet on the southern roof, sti 
remains to contrast with the fine old porch 
below it, and as an inheritance to those who have 
not the spirit to restore the place to its primitive 
appearance. The floor of the church has been 
improved in appearance by being covered with 
encaustic tiles, of good manufacture ; but much 
of the beauty observable in flooring of this 
kind is marred by the uneven and unworkman- 
like manner in which they are put down. The 
architect for the alteration and repairs was Mr. 
Nicholson, of that city, and the work was exe- 
cuted by Messis. Davies and Treherne, builders. 

Concerning the spire, there has been much 
warm contention for some time past,—one 
party in the parish advocating the removal both 
of church and spire, on the ground that it was 
dangerous to the public, and another party 
opposing this movement on the ground of 
expense. It has at length been determined that 
it shall stand, Mr. Carline, of Lincoln, having 
been called in to give his opinion, which was 
in favour of its safety. 








THE EDINBURGH BELL-HANGING 
‘TRADE. 


Tue business of bell-hanging, as a separate 
and distinet trade in Edinburgh, is of modern 
date, having originated in the progress of build- 
ing in the new town of that city. Previous to 
that time bell-hanging usually formed part of 
the business of a locksmith. 

The following particulars as to this modern 
— in Edinburgh are condensed from the local 

ews :— 

The first great improvement was the intro- 
duction of the present method of concealing the 
bell-wires. Until within the last thirty years 
they were all exposed—run along the cornices, 
or in some cases just above the skirtings of a 
room. In that position they formed anything 
but a sightly ornament; and however service- 
able, were often dispensed with in elegant 
drawing-rooms for that very reason. The first 
improvement, then, was the comeing of these 
wires. This was originally effected by simply 


still further. In place of pursuing a direct 
route, for example, between a parlour and the 
kitchen, the whole wires of the house, however 
numerous, are now conveyed into one ea 
leading channel in the staircase, and from 
thence are carried to the top of the house, 
whence they are in distributed to their 
a destination. Some of our Edinburgh 
-hangers are also bell-founders. 

This system of bell-hanging concentrates the 
wires in one particular place, of easy access, and 
renders the repair of them at all times a compa- 
ratively easy matter to what that would be were 
the different channels to every bell-wire scat- 
tered throughout the house. The tubes for 
these are constructed of white iron, 
zinc, and in the best houses of copper. The 
bell-wires are m of iron, but co is the 
best. A considerable amount of is requi- 
site in the proper fitting up of these wires and 
tubes. Inplace of the old pulls a neat crank is 


panels, | now substituted at each side of the fireplace. 


From this, in a good modern house there are no 
wires to be seen, no bell-pulls to come down by 








are carved after ideas of a far more whimsical 


The exterior 


encasing the wire in a tube sunk under the 
plaster. But the improvement was carried |}, 


the inside of the staircase wall: brass sliding 
pulls were attached to this at every landing: a 
stout wire was then connected with these pills 
at the one extremity, and at the other witha 
large crank at the stair-foot which opened the 
door. It was next improved upon by the method 
of ing the wire, like that of a house-bell, up 
to the roof ; where it passe: over a large pulley 
and was then applied to the crank and chain as 
before. The latest “7 =" " take to be hs 
test improvement is of converting the 
Stele alls and plates into an ana. 
by which means the stair-foot door can now be 
opened from the inside of each house in the 
stairs. 
The science of speaking-tobee and telegraph- 
belis was then taken up by the Edinburgh bell. 
rs, who have r carried the details of 
these things to the limits of perfection. Those 
of our readers who frequent public offices must 
have observed a cabalistic-looking brass plate 
attached to the wall in a prominent position. 
That is the termination of the speaking-tubes or 
the telegraph bells, which communicate with the 
different parts of the building, through which 
the messages are conveyed to the different 
officials up-stairs, down-stairs, or in the back 
settlements. The speaking: bet, if they are 
such, are constructed of copper or block tin; 
and recently gutta-percha has been successfully 
adopted for the same purpose. The idea of 
peaking smies, we may add, is as old in 
this country as the Roman era. The different 
forts along the line of the great Roman wall 
were connected with speaking-tubes of copper. 
To construct, to hang, to put ther, and 
in whatsoever manner to fit up these bells, 
bell-wires, telegraphs, and speaking tube, is 
then the business of the modern bellhanger. 
teh will be seen at a gienee that pes ae hy he 
that requires no ordinary degreeof skill on the 
of the ishisen: The x ip of the business 
in Glasgow, throughout Scotland, in Ireland, and 
to a considerable extent in England, is executed 
by the master bell-hangers of Edinburgh. But 
eas gentlemen are not content with following 
after one intricate business. They follow after 
some more. They are brass-founders ; they are 
gas-fitters, they are Venetian window-blind 
makers, and hand-railers. They supply all 
kinds of name-plates, door-plates, and 
plates. They purvey all kinds of luxurious 
ornaments in the shape of furniture for doors 
and windows; porcelain for drawing-rooms, 
buffalo for dining-rooms, ivory for bed-rooms. 
In short, the business of an Edinburgh bell- 
anger is one of the most heterogeneous 
character. ; 
Confining ourselves, however, to the business 
of bell-hanging proper, we believe there are 
about forty of that of tradesmen in 
burgh. The wages are somewhat above the 
average of most trades connected with building: 
they range from 20s. to 22s. per week. 
addition to this they are allowed 9s. per week 
when Mm in the country. There have been 
no strikes in this trade, and it is not likely there 
will be. The men are almost uniformly m- 
telligent, temperate, and well-behaved. 








Mar or tHE Arctic Rearons.—The recent re 
searches in these, parts, which the various scientific 
journals are now actively discussing, has been an i- 
centive to Mr. Wyld to publish a chart, taken from 
the Admiralty surveys, but which he has rendered in- 
teresting as showing, by means of the colouring, 
those portions which it has‘ been the fortune of the 
different investigators to gta from Ns ry 
Parry, Franklin, Back, &c. down to 
latest date, Inglefield, 
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_* DRAUGHTS IN PUBLIC BATHS. 


I went the other day to take a warm bath at 
one of the public establishments recently opened, 
and had not been two minutes in the bath when 
{ became sensible salty of - air 
seending w m e roof over the 
baths Pinal a sek of lean-to towards a wall or 

partition, 12 or 14 feet high, against which the 

of the bath stood. The upper 5 feet, or 
thereabouts, of the aforesaid wall or partition 
qwas glazed in a continuous line of sashes, about 
5 feet high, and there was a line of skylights in 
the centre of the lean-to roof, which roof ap- 
peared to me to be merely boarded under the 


I looked to see if any of the lights were 
or if there were any arrangements for 
artificial ventilation, which, if improperly con- 
trived, might have caused the draught in ques- 
tion ; but perceiving nothing of the kind, it only 
remained to attribute the descending current o 
cold air which I felt to the sae tm of the 
roof or ceiling, whichever it may be styled, and 
to the large surface of glass, disposed in a most 
favourable position for creating reciprocating 
currents. a form ord een 
consequences. Double glazing for the skylights, 
org the lights in the partition wall, mi a 
counter-ceiling of lath and plaster under the 
roof are absolutely required; for however suitable 
such a roof as this may be for a railway-shed, it 
is quite out of place in a public bath and wash- 
house establishment, 8. E. R. 








“ LIME FLOWERS.” 
ing the 


I was much pleased when on reading 
Builder (ante, p. 611), I discovered that 
the formation of what for want of a better 
‘name we are forced to call) “lime flowers ” has 
attracted the attention of the members of the 
British Association, I have paid some attention 
to the cireumstances which operate to produce 
such, and the explanation which I have deter- 
mined on has obtained the approval of engineers 
of eminence. 

In 1834, when building the Victoria Dock, at 
Passage, Cork Harbour, I noticed most par- 
ticularly this curious and interesting pheno- 
menon, and I endeavoured to er aery myself of 
a knowledge of the causes which tend to produce 
it. I have invariably discovered that the effect 
occurs most eminently when the lime is used in 
as fresh a state as possible. The lime I used I 
obtained from Aberthaw, and it is of a parti- 
cularly superior quality. The.bottom of the 
excavation was composed of strong clay, inter- 
mixed with gravel, which allowed the leakage to 
ooze thro in innumerable small apertures. 
Each mo . L observed thdése parts of the 
work on which the mortar was laid immediate] 
over the small openings curiously covered with 
“lime flowers,” v from the size of a 
wheaten straw to the thickness of a goose-quill, 
and steneing atte erect : they were all tubular, 
and the thickness of the material of which they 
were composed, I found generally to be not 
more hen that of an -S Pas wed % 

peared to me to be principally carbonate o 
tae but was not smooth an the shell: on the 
contrary, it was coarse and rough. The height 
or length varied with the time allowed for their 
formation: sometimes on coming to the works 
on a Monday morning, they having been allowed 
to grow Gudutarbed on the previous day, they 
were more than fifteen inches long. 

If we suppose minute portions of water per- 
colating through the mortar, we may readily 
understand that they will become impregnated 
with lime, which will be disengaged when the 
water is freed from the pressure, and in conse- 
quence of the laws of chymical affinity or attrac- 
tion, aided by a curious mechanical effect, will 
be penciacased from the solution in parallel 
layers, which of course will increase in height 
according as the solution advances. 

y person who has observed water rising 
through a leakage, must have seen that the 
water having passed up is forced to progress 
with a poi motion, ing small substances, 
which may be mingled with it in a corresponding 
manner: if these materials be small pieces of 
wood, the motion is most discernible. A small 
leak willexhibit, though ina less degree, all that 
I have described ; if the water be saturated 


f | ennobling 





with a substance 
nity as wil) induce those particles to attract and 
cohere, a long stalk, such as that belonging to 
the “lime flower,” must be the result. 

I have not observed a head or flower form on 
the stalk, but can readily account for the occur- 
rence of such by supposing the stem to have 
grown to the height of the pressure, and in con- 
sequence of its diminution to take the oval 
form described in your journal. 


James SUTCLIFFE. 


possessing such chymical affi- 








ARCHITECTURE IN LAMBETH. 


THE emollient effects of the “great art” u 
barbaric manners, are shown so brightly by the 
Lambeth Burial Board, that this tribute to the efficacy 
of compo demands attention. 

Seated in its plaster shrine at Kennington, brave, 
new, and oon with prodigality of stucco, so 

as the’ contemplation of artistic power 
proved, that Lambeth, exalted in life by the aid of 
architecture, appeals to architects for a dignified 
cemetery too. And mark the generosity and expanse 
of soul, and the depth of intellectual reverence for her 
priests which the art-goddess has inspired amongst 
the chosen who guide the helm of Kennington. 

They proclaim their need of architectural service: a 
gentleman in my own office applies for their instruc- 
tions, and receives intimation in reply that,— 


“The charge for the plan is 5s.; and I have left 
one for you as above. 

(Signed) © J.B. Crank, Vestry-clerk.” 

Now really, sir, the Burial Board of Lambeth ought 
to be perpetuated in the memory of architects as a 
body of men intellectual, gentlemanly, and generous 
beyond their day. My poor friend, who was only an 
architect, was so overcome by the receipt of the 
senatus consultum, that he immediately withdrew his 
intended suggestions for a sanitary and decent burial- 
ground—a place which might without insult be called 
* God’s acre.” 

I would propose that the profession subscribe to 
erect a brazen memorial commemorative of, and dedi- 
cated to, the “ wise men of Kennington,” to be set up 
before the awful porch of the new vestry-hall, and to 
carry down to a remote posterity the individual names 
of that great burial-board which in the unenlightened 
nineteenth century stretched out a hand of t and 
generous help to aid the highest art to her , and 
artists to their just respect. I will cheerfully promise 
5/. at once towards so noble an object. Perhaps the 
proposition of a Pasquin may be of more use than a 
mere joke. igs 

May the “Burial Board of Lambeth” flourish until 
it buries’ itself beneath accumulated honours and re- 
nown ; until it has left a Kennington of compo where 
it found one of brick ; and until it has. taught archi- 
tects to rightly know their place, and troop with 
dollars in their hands to buy one chance in the lottery 
of a parish vestry’s favour. 








MASTERS AND LABOURERS. 


In the Marylebone County Court, last week, an 
action was brought by a labourer against a master 
builder, in which a new phase of the relationship of 
master and man was deliberated on. The labourer 
claimed four and a half days’ wages, and the defence 
set up, and which was proved, was, that the man, 
through his insolence to his master, and which led to 
his summary dismissal, had forfeited all wages due. 
Evidence was given in support of the latter plea by 
two masters, who gave it as their opinion that 
labourers and mechanics were de jure hired by the 
week, although custom ruled that men could be dis- 
missed and leave at a quarter of a day without notice 
on either side, and that usually wages were paid for 
any broken period of the week. On the other hand, 
the “boys” demurred to this, and one patriarch of 
the “hod” said, a man could be “ sacked,” and could 
“ sack,” at any time in the week, and was entitled to 
wage, not only for the quarter-day he was sacked in, 
but for the time he was waiting to be paid ;—that, 
although it was too true the masters kept them out of 
their day’s wages until the end of the week, they 
were to all intents and purposes day labourers, and 
not weekly ones. 

The Judge, who hnd taken considerable pains to 
arrive at the facts, said, he was of: opinion, from the 
evidence of the masters, and from the fact of the men 
only being paid weekly, that workmen so employed 
were weekly servants de jure if not.de facto. From 
the evidence adduced in this instance, the master was 
clearly justified in dismissing the insolent labourer, 
and he was of opinion that the plaintiff had forfeited 
all wages dune, as would be the case with any other 


servant guilty of misconduct. Verdict for defendant 
accordingly. 





Miscellanea. 


Ratuwar Marrers.—Last week a goods train, 
while running into Reading station (Great Western), 
with one of the flaps of a truck hanging loose, came 
into collision with the iron pi supporting the 
roof, and them all, one after the other, “ as if 
they had been so many boiled carrots.” The roof, of 
course, fell, and the station was rendered a mass of 
ruins.——The goods station of the Edinburgh, Perth, 
and Dundee Company, at Dundee, was burnt down 
on Saturday week.——-Great expense and trouble have 
been experienced in crossing a Somerset bog with 
road, rails, and culvert, all having disa in the 
bog, together with 50,000 cubic of rubbish 


pon | instead of 2,000.——The Taff Vale Company are to 


erect their plant near their Crockherbtown station. 
—tThe first sod of the Euro and North 
American line, to connect St. John’s, New Bruns- 
wick, with the whole of the railway systems of Canada 
and the United States, was turned on 15th ult. at St. 
John’s, by Sir Edmund Head, the Lieutenant- 
Governor. Mr. W. Jackson and Mr. E. L. Betts were 
present. 


An Unrortunate Contractor For PusBuic 
Buitpines.—At the Court of Bankruptcy, London, 
on the 11th inst. before Mr. Commissioner Evans, 
Joseph Bates, a builder, at Stevenage, and con- 
tractor of the new model house for the Windsor 
Royal Society; the new model houses, New-street, 

-sqnare; the model lodging-house for the 
Windsor Royal Society ; for the new school, 
Berkham ;.and a creditor of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, for repairs and alterations done to 
Codicote Church, came up and applied for his certifi- 
cate. The balance-sheet commences on the lst of 
January, 1852, and ends on the 15th of June last, 
and is thus summed up, viz. :—Debtor—To 
creditors unsecured, 5,541/. 1s. 8d. ; ditto to be pai 
in full, 287. Os, 6d.; ditto holding 
1,388/7. 7s. 6d.; capital, Ist of January, 1853, 
1,400/. 4s. 11d.; profits on trading and rents re- 
ceived, 1937. 17s. 6d.: total, 8,528/. Lls. 2d. Oreditor. 
—By debtors,—good, 186/. 1s.; ditto doubtful, 
185/. 8s. 9d.; debtors upon contracts, estimated - to ‘ 
produce 800/. ; property realized, after deduetions, 
5427. 17s: 4d. ; property in dispute, 675/. ; Ba ited 
roa by A eseiga ae ag 23 value, me ~ LBs. 5. 
trade charges, 541/, 9s. ; personal expérses, 
455/. 43. 3d.; law charges, 58/. 7s. 7d.; interest, 
1327. 19s. 5d.; losses from various sources, 
2,423/7. 15s. 6d.; work done at the model lodging- 
house, Golden-square, estimated to realize after de- 
ductions, 1,000/.; balance, 6/7. 12s. 10d. : total, 
8,523/. 1ls. 2d. The debtors upon contracts are, 
Windsor Royal Society, for the model house and 
model lodging-houses, 671/. 16s. 10d. ; Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, for repairing the chancel of Codicote 
Church, 467, ; Bourne’s schools, 50/7. 17s.; the com- 
mittee for repairing Codicote Church, 284/. 18s, : 
total, 1,0037. 11s. 10d, which is estimated to produce 
sa as some of the a done has ped been certified 
y the surveyors. e princi itors holding 
security on freehold property belonging to the bank- 
rupt in Stevenage are, the Rev. G. A. Oddie, of Asten, 
a creditor for 511/. 5s. and Miss Venables, of Asten, 
whose debt is 710/.10s. His Honour inquired if 
any creditor was in attendance to oppose, and upon 
receiving an answer in the negative the Court granted 
ne ee een See Se are 


LocoMoTivE ENGINE-MANUFACTORY aT BIRKEN- 
HEAD.—The buildings for carrying on the manufacture 
of locomotive engines, and other machinery, by Messrs, 
Peto and Co. on the south side of Wallasey Fol, are 
fast approaching completion. The works will occupy 
an area of upwards of 22,000 square yards. The range 
of sheds, workshops, &c. forms a crescent, running 
from the edge of the pool ons toe whole Soe 
the canal on the west side, It commences with the 
boiler-makers’ shed, 190 feet long, fitting and 
shop 281 feet, ee 25 feet long, a sec 
boiler-maker’s shed 100 feet, smithy 170 feet, brass 
foundry 40 feet, pattern shop 40 feet, and stores 60 
feet, the whole being upwards of 900 feet with 
an uniform depth of 83 feet inside. A branch line of 
railway from the Birkenhead and Chester Railway is 
now being laid down, which will extend along the 
front of the works to the edge of the pool, where a 
powerful crane will be erected. The i 
manufactured at Sesee wethe vil 19, Cade instance, 
be principally locomotive engines, &c. for the Canadian 
fi hoee the contracts for coustructing which Messrs, 
Peto and Co. have recently entered upon. It is anti- 
cipated that the works will be in operation in a few 
weeks. We ive, from a Scotch , that Mr. 
Peto has (ol fourteen years’ from Sir 
William Drummond Stewart, bart. of the old castle 
and grounds of Murthly, at an annual rent of 800/.— 
Liverpool Times. 
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Tur Manste Qviveres’ér'Okkrara—The fol- 
lowing information respeeting the marble quarries of 
Iti Ba ete Lord Dake aad ot 
t is. from LP’ ia, & li 
. Tuscany behind 


at. New. York, in Italian: “ Leaving 
e,” bsgumspenienty:: | into. the Duchy 
of Modena, iu whi are the marble i 
of. Carrara. I-had eee ee 
begun. to be exhausted, and that the sculptor would 
soon be deprived of that. material which would 
to be almost necessary for the perpetuation of his ‘: 
such, Fam happy to say, is far from being the case: 
the famous mountains of , areas it were,—like 
the coal-fields of Great. Britain—inexhaustible. On 
my arrival.at Polvaccio, a celebrated spot, where Sig, 
D, A. Fabbricotti possesses one of the richest quarries: 
of statuary marble, I was fortunately in time to witness. 
a popular festival—the quarriers. having succeeded on. 
that. day in detaching several large blocks of immense 
sizes, one of which measured not less than 800 feet. 
cube, another of 600, and one also of 400 feet cube, 
besides many of smaller dimensions. The appearance 
of these: blocks just quarried was most beautiful: they 
equalled the purest alabaster in whiteness, and to give 
an éclat to the operation, there were present several 
pthc cnere who had arrived at Carrara for the 
purpose of selecting a large piece of statuary marble, 
of which to ri a public monument to their living 
em a i * . Fl 
fiston Hovse.—This fine old mansion, perhaps 
imen of Elizabethan architecture re- 
e county, is about to be pulled down, 
and as announced. by advertisement, the materials 
are to be sold by Messrs. Pullen and Son, the eminent 
London auctioneers. The hall was built by Henry 
imuncey some few years subsequent to 1547, but 
the manor of Gilston or Gildeston can be traced to 
the time of Henry IIT. when it was held by Robert 
de Roos, whose son Robert. became a Knight Tem- 
, went to Jerusalem; returned, died; and was 
ed inthe Temple Church, in London. There is 
am effigy af him in Eastwick church, and a ‘cast 
of it, with Copy of inscription, is in the entrance- 
hall of “Gilston House, surrounded by quaint wood 
carving. | The manor afterwards fell into the Giffard 
arid Brockhole families, and then into the Chaunceys’ : 
and after them to the Parkers and the Gores, and 
the place was in the latter of the last century 
the ‘residence of William Plumer, Esq. who repre- 
sented Hertfordshire from 1784 ‘for nearly forty 
+d Some time after his death, his widow, Mrs. 
umer, was married to Mr. Robert George Ward, the 
celebrated author of “Tremaine,” who thence assumed 
the'name of Plumer Ward. His son, Henry George 
Ward, was M:P. for St. Alban’s, and is now Lord 
High “Commissioner of the Tonian Islands. Some 
four ago, the entire estate passed into the hands 
of “Mr. Hodgson, a London merchant, who has 
recently erected a magnificent new house in the 
k,. and. ‘who is also erecting new farm build- 
ings on the estate, on a most liberal and extensive 
scale. On Mr. Hodgson’s accession to the estate, 
he found that the venerable old pile had suffered 
80 much from neglect, that a thorough reparation 
would bea work of very great, 


the purest 
Antagl 


and indeed indefinite 
nse. He has, therefore, Mmag es decided on 
palling it down ; and Messrs. Pullen atid Son, before 
"Stroke of whose reélentless hammer so many 
London buildings (including the Fleet Prison) have 
fallen, are ta ssionally and literally to knock down 
nm Hall on the 27th inst. “Meanwhile, we’ ad- 

vise all antiquaries and lovers of architecture to 
take a last look at the fine old with its: battle- 
mented gables, its richly-stained windows, its em- 


Seiy-actrne Sicnats.—Some years since, we 
suggested, for consideration of men of mechanical in- 
genuity, the idea of self-acting signals, to be fixed 
along the line and worked by the trains in transit, 
taking care at the same time to state that we did not 
desire to displace a single po ten our sole pur- 
phd to suggest the ion of mechanism 

addition to these, and where, now, no signal-men 
whatever are employed. Such signals, we remarked, 
as would show, within ten minutes or a quarter of an 
hour, how long it was since @ preceding train had 
passed bof 43 especially at tunnels, curves, and 
cuttings, be easily invented, would Be exceed- 
ingly useful, and even were they occasionally to fail 
to act ly, the public could, on these particular 
occasions, be no ia ne Ae now are without 
any warning™ si at all. Various attempts have 
Wash taalie 66 veces this Sak Vat ‘chpesla tered our i 
have not hithetto met with much consideration by 


directors, who clearly enough see that th 
pou foe ditional expense, and ys 
regard them simply as designed to be « itute for 


ingenuois way’ of getting’ rid! of a Tittle ‘tect 4 


outlay. We take the opportunity of recurring to 
these endeavours at present afforded us by a letter in 
the Examiner on the subject, by a gentleman named 
Blackburn, to whieh our attention has. been drawn. 
We would wish to warn him against any proposal to’ 
substitute “the infallibility of mechanism,” for “‘ the 
fallibility of signal-men,” for that. will infallibly 
afford railway directors an excuse for poph-prohing 
and smothering his imventions altogether. He ought 
rather to insist.on them asa cheap addition to the 
signal system, affording’ the public, as we have before 
said, something like-a-cheap.and ent substitute 
for that series of signal-men along a whole line of 
railway, by whom the safety of the progresses of her 
Majesty is most properly insured, but whom His 
Majesty the Public would be very well content to 
have substituted: by “ the irfallibility of 
mechanism.” 


WanteD! Musrvms.—On the whole, there is 8 
a single museum throughout the country to whi 
we ond as\a-model of a good school for the: 
people. rdens to teach botany and ‘glad the eye 
are equally’ wanted. »Good wages are now given to 
the worker: he is above the want of physical com~- 
forts: let usin time refine his thoughts and elevate 
his amusements. When God planted this world he 
made ita museum full of beauty as of use. The man 
who has learned even instinctively to: feel. the loveli- 
ness of a landscape, will appreciate those curious 
beauties: which likewise appeal to the eye from the 
cases and stands of a museum. Once win a popular 
liking for museums, and the people will come into 
them on wet evenings. as naturally as they crowd the 
green lanes on a fine Sunday. Like those commons 
which adorn the face of England more than its widest 
parks—for they show the living respect for olden right 
of the poor, while the parks tell but of human pride 
—let the museums become, not the haunts of a few 


silent students, but the ready rendezvous of humble ; 


people. Let the homely wonder of the worker be 
awakened there, and the joyous exclamations of chil- 
dren at each new marvel be an audible catalogue of 
its contents. And if it be at first a meeting- 
place for idlers or a resting-place for women 
with children in their arms, let us be patient. 
It is good for them to be there; and even if lovers’ 
whispers are heard in the medieeval court, the pre- 
cincta will not be profaned. By natural degrees men 
advance from humanity to learning, and the. man of 
feeling becomes the man of thought —The Leader. 
New Cemetery ror Lonpon.—Mr. J. Simon, 
the Officer of Health, has addressed an introductory’ 
report to the Improvement Committee of the City 
Commissionet’s ‘of Sewers, on extramural interments, 
going fully into the whole subject. He fixes on a 
hundred acres as sufficient for the dead of the City— 
8,200 annually—for twenty years. With respect to 
site, he suggests that it’ should be easy of access, 
otherwise the expenses would be an intolerable burden 
to the poor; and proposes that one payment should 
cover all cost of convéyance by railway and burial ; 
the responsibilities of the ordinary undertaker to end 
at the London terminus of the railway.; public hearses 
to be at the service of the indigent. On ornamenta- 
tion, Mr. Simon says,—* Fifty-four acres of land and 
foot-stones, or the same extent of bare mounds, might 
vulgarise even the aspect of death. By the judicious 
introduction of trees and turf and shrubs, of bends 
and undalations, you would probably seek to interrupt 
the:long perspective of so many tombs, and by these 
artificial resources of planning and planting, to 
enhance the native solemnity of the spot. Amidsuch 
ornamental portions of your ground: might be scattered 
irregularly the various sites of exceptional interment— 
family graves, personal graves in perpetuity, long 
leasehold graves, and the hke; and the interposition 
of these portions of comparatively unoccupied 
soil, with as much appropriate vegetation as could 
conveniently be introduced, might not only allow 
much tasteful decoration of the ground, but would 
likewise conduce to the healthful accomplishment of 
those purposes for which the cemetery is established.” 
THe Carpenters.—The delegates of this trade, 
meeting at the Carpenters’ Progressive-hall, Ryder’s- 
court, Leicester. have come to a determination 
to commence a vigorous agitation to do away with 
the systematic custom of working overtime, as now 
practised in the trade. The custom is alleged to have 
the effect of “keeping numbers of journeymen who 
would otherwise have at least* partial employment 
entirely out of work, entailing great misery on them 
and their families.” It is the desire of the great body 
of journeymen carpenters and joiners, therefore, that 
in all shops where work is required to be expedited 
extra hands should be on, and that in no case 
should overtime be worked when yed hands 


ifm Ae ape, odie eee men have 
the masters on the subject, and a discus- 





sion thereon- was to take place at Exeter-hall, on 
Thursday, the 20th. 3 








River Nene. Improvements—The. works de. 
siguéd by Mr. Rendel, for the improvement, of the 
navigation of the Nene, at Wisbech, and. for 


drainage of the valley up to Peterborough, were let, at 
the meeting of the issioners, on y. last, to 
Mr. J.T. er, the contractor for Portland break- 


water. We understand these works will be vigorously 
a, forward, the contract time for their. completion 

ing about four years. , 

ENAMELLED FOUNTAINS IN THE Svunran’s 
Patace.—We have been asked to mention that tlie 
enamelled slate fountain in the Sultan of Turkey’s 
new palace on the Bosphorus, described by ‘us re: 
cently as being “exquisitely painted in flowers,” was 
manufactured by Mr..Magnus, of the Pimlico Slate. 
works. We gladly do so, because to Mr. Magnusiis: 
certainly due the credit of having’ brought: this. branch 


of manufacture to its present state of excellence, 


Many of our readers will remember his works in the 
Great Exhibition of 51; and should they visit his- 
show-rooms, will find: that sinee then he has. not. 
stood still. 

New Motive Power.—Dr. Carosio, ¢ Piedmon- 
tese, according to La Presse, has invented an electro. 
magnetic apparatus, called the hydrodynamic pile,, 
which, he says, will create a new motive power, and 
effect a revolution in. the production of light and heat, 
The apparatus is based on the theory of electro-chemi- 
cal equivalents, and on what. is called Faraday’s law, 
that the electric current is equal to the chemical 
action, and that, consequently, the. electricity which 
serves to decompose water into oxygen and hydrogen 
gas, is equal to that resulting from the combination 
of’the two gases in forming water. 

Tue Tron TrapE.—At the quarterly meetings the 
resolution not to attempt any rise in‘ price was con- 
firmed. The trade is now in a much better state 
than while the higher prices ruled. Complaints still 
prevail of a short supply of coal, and of obstruction 
to the iron trade in consequence. The attempt of 
colliers to raise their wages is being resisted. 

Toe Vatve or Dust.—The Lambeth Gazette 
says,— Dust O-o-o-y-e! Like most. other things, 
the parish dust has at last risen in price. Last year, 
the Lighting Board, under the Lambeth Improve- 
ment Act, received 3257. for the dust. The same’ 
contractor, Mr. Hearn, offered 1,3007. for it this 
year, but was outbidden by Mr. Robt.. Drummond,’ 
the City contractor, who closed for 1,600/. and paid 
the first instalment, 4007. the same evening : indeed, 
one party offered the enormous sum of 2,800/. This: 
looks very much like go/d-dust.” The following is 
2 list of the tenders for the dust of the hamlet of 
Mile-end Old Town, in the parish of Stepney :— 


Srnhtle 5s ci HORAK £1,520 
PLOWMAD.........6ccseeneveeeeeens 1,500: 
Snell «.... 1,365 
Lightom ..issercscccsee-vseveeca 2,225 
Peacock ...... Sad <eisislebinb F556 0G o 1,005 
PROMS: 0. iswecs bis obsecces. Lees 1,000 
Bran kin oe. .ceiedcevesencerwes ome 950 
FONE certiipirids sbmewinnmesiqs tee 836 
ROWED” 65 crews ove cones op scl 810 
FUIWETS cnn cnctnnwes vmmeist nae peae 800 
WRONG: cadsvcccua-ahe sae ct rcccy tee 800 
PRPEOON «oss ces ov etic sitertarsee 750 
ce ng RPE IS Sn. dtc code ep 720 
TNE ro Got tecebnt cies 700 
PURE 38 aS ES 690 
Parsons. ......ccveccceveccecees bi 550 


The tender of Mr. Smith, of Lambeth, was accepted. 
We are told that the present contractor, Mr. Robert 
Drummond, only gave 2197. for the same at last 
year’s letting. This is certainly not “coming down 
with the dust.” 


ain, 








TENDERS 
For building the Crescent Hotel, at Filey. Mr. Joby 
Peich, architect. Quantities not supplied. 
Geo. Vasey, jun. (Whitby) ...... £6,570 0 0 
John Stamford (Filey) ............ 6,520' 0 0 
Hutchinsonand Musgrave (Hull) 6,400 0 0 


For building Cemetery Chapel at Hanwell, forthe parish’ 
cf Kensington. Mr. Allom, architect. 


COWNGRE sriciicithcrccepscetesiisteriocos £1,640 0 0 

Carter and Ellis ...............00000. 1,443 0 0 

Higgs and.Cullingford -... . 2,368 0 0 
=. 





For the erection of pair of semi-detached Villas on the 
Highbury-hill Estate, for Mr. A. Peebles and Mr. Jno. 
Hunt. Messrs) Barnett and Birch, architects. 


5 
} 
i 





Casse and Church................is-+ $29,001 00 
Ctobin 6 E iie E BANE '$,000 0 0 
Williams : 2,020 0 0 
Roland and Evate (0.00.00... 2,890 0 0 

. 2608 0 0 
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